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Jack Staley— 

The man behind 
AMA’s new course in 
dynamic personnel 
management. 


By Lawrence F. Mihlon 
Assistant Editor, FACTORY 

Reproduced with permission of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Copyright, January, 1960, 
Factory, Vol. 188, No. 1, January, 1960. 
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AMA LAYS IT ON THE LINE 


“Personnel managers are like 
card-playing firemen- 

sitting around waiting for 
things to happen. It’s time 
they take the wheel and start 


acting like managers.” 


66 ersonnel managers are like card-playing firemen—sitting around 
waiting for things to happen. It’s time they take the wheel and start acting 


” 


like managers.” The stinging indictment echoed in the ears of 
the 15 “new students.” 
They were successful men—personnel and plant managers in prosperous, 
growing industries—they didn’t have to listen to comments like this. 
But they did listen. 
They listened intently, and although it might have hurt to agree, 
they did accept the challenge just expressed by John D. (Jack) Staley, personnel 
division manager, American Management Association. They listened, 
too, because they knew they'd hear more constructive indictments every day for 
the next two weeks. They would hear them from 10 of the top men in 
the field of personnel management (facing page). Men with years of 
experience in application of good management techniques. 
This then was the atmosphere at the first session of AMA’s inaugural 
Course in Personnel Management, held at New York’s Hotel Manhattan. 
FACTORY was on hand throughout the course. We had made arrangements with 
Jack Staley to spirit away each day’s speaker in the middle of his 
lecturing day, for an exclusive interview. We picked this time of the day 
because the speaker would have had a chance to meet and observe his students, make 
his first provocative statements and plot in his own mind just how he 
was going to wrap up the afternoon session. So each day at noon, with Staley 
along as a sort of interlocutor, we huddled to discover just what’s ahead 
for the personnel manager (PM) in the manufacturing industries. 
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The interview series got off to a stimulating start 
with an outspoken man with a piercing look. His name: 
Walter Powell, vice president for industrial relations, 
International Resistance Company, Philadelphia. 

Powell had talked to the class for two sessions before 
our interview. He was rarin’ to go. 

We asked: Are personnel managers getting the recog- 
nition they deserve? Wouldn't they gain more confidence 
and operate more effectively with more recognition? 

“Personnel managers get more recognition than they 
deserve,” Powell shot back. 

“The average PM performs only the technical function 
—administering salary plans or setting up a company 
recreation program. He should be a manager of function. 

“‘He’s so selfishly oriented that he doesn’t anticipate 
personnel problems in other company departments,” 
Powell continued. 

Is he afraid to assume this responsibility? 

“Not necessarily,” Powell answered. “He’s just not 
properly prepared to take the reins of management. 

“New people are poorly trained or prepared because 
in this field we’re guilty of a practice you might call 
‘incestuous inbreeding.’ In other words, we’re just pass- 
ing along poor management practices from one genera- 
tion to another.” 

What would you suggest as a step in the right direction 
toward easing this situation? 

“We must discourage the ‘do-gooder’ approach in per- 
sonnel management, emphasize the profit-and-loss side 
of industry. To be of value to an organization the per- 
sonnel manager should be able to make things happen, 
analyze and forecast events. In teaching our new people 
this, the teacher will get the idea too.” 


Second man on the AMA schedule was Charles W. 
Furlong, director of employee relations for General 
Dynamics, Inc. He talked to the class about line-staff 
relationships. His unassuming demeanor belies an 
articulate and definite position on the role of the 
personnel manager in today’s plant. 

We started our interview with this indirect question: 
Traditionally the PM is dropped into a staff or advisory 
responsibility. He never sees the light of day as a line 
man. Should he be satisfied with this slot? 

“If you can’t sign a proposal and stake your profes- 
sional reputation on its being right—you aren’t doing 
your job.” 

What about the traditional line-staff assignments? 

“Too many organizations are saddled with the stereo- 
type line-staff relationships. It’s a mistake to pattern 
your company around somebody else’s system—no 
matter how successful the model seems to be.” 

Why is the PM seldom, if ever, given the opportunity 
to function as a line man? 

“Because he’s afraid to take the responsibility for 
making a bad choice,” was Furlong’s swift retort. 

“PM people should be trained in an industrial specialty 
before assuming executive responsibility. And con- 
versely, more line managers should be trained in the 
personnel function—this means everybody, right down 
to the floor supervisor.” 

What about the foreman in the line-staff make-up? 


AND THEY LISTENED INTENTLY—TO THIS PLEA 


“We’re on the wrong road attempting to equip the 
foreman to be all things to all people. To put it another 
way. He (the foreman) should be trained only to recog- 
nize the existence of a personnel problem, and instead of 
trying to carry out a corrective measure himself, carry 
the problem to the PM. Trouble with this idea is that we 
haven’t taught the foreman to use staff services, which as 
a first-line supervisor he should know. What’s worse, 


we haven’t even told him what staff services are 
available.” 


Appearing with Furlong during the third day was a 
young man who had been on Walter Powell’s staff at 
International Resistance. He moved on to a top spot 
with a smaller company just a year ago. His name: T. P. 
Haworth, director of industrial relations at the fast- 
growing American Foam Rubber Company. Haworth’s 
a solid advocate of accelerated manpower planning. 

“Manpower planning is the most effective tool a 
manager has to forecast future needs,” says Haworth. 

“Although it’s not 100% reliable, you must have it to 
operate any plant efficiently. 

“In too many instances manpower considerations are 
not tied into production forecasts early enough.” 

It is Haworth’s feeling (and his tutor Powell agrees) 
that newly hired foremen and middle-management 
people should be ambitious and talented enough to go 
on to better things in, say, five years. 

Confronted with the assertion popular in many in- 
dustry circles that this sort of employee policy creates 
prohibitive turnover costs, Haworth had this to say: 

“I’d rather have presidential timbre in middle man- 
agement, men that have the ability to go on, than inept 
people who cost more in long-run mismanagement costs. 
It’s cheaper to keep replacing good men with more 
good men.” 


The lone college professor in the speaker ranks for the 
two-week session was James Hayes, dean of the School 
of Business Administration, Duquesne University. No 
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FOR BETTER PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 


stranger to the real world of the plant, Jim Hayes spent 
many years in industry before donning the academic 
robes. Even now he’s retained as a management advisor 
to several of the nation’s larger companies. 

Asked to sum up his feelings on the critical area of 
manpower development, Dean Hayes was emphatic: 

“In manpower development the primary consideration 
should be with getting things done today. The future 
is secondary to today’s accomplishment. 

“Today, with our benevolent approach to employment, 
we're overly generous in putting people to work. The 
target for management today is to get one man to do 
the job as effectively as two.” 

Hayes finished with a somewhat philosophical analogy. 
He sees today’s manager like Atlas, carrying the universe 
on his shoulders. The only hitch, according to Hayes, 
is that the manager doesn’t know what he’s standing on. 


For the seventh day, a gentleman from Chicago 
discussed that most confused of management problems 
—the union-management relationship. A clever and 
respected negotiator, A. C. Thornton is director of 
industrial relations, International Minerals and Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

“The reason for the collapse of so many personnel 
managers in the union atmosphere,” Thornton asserted, 
“js that too many industrial relations programs are geared 
to the administrators—not to company objectives. 

Thornton feels the union atmosphere requires more 
agile and articulate management (than non-union) be- 
cause there is a more solidly established profit drive 
built into the “organized” company. 

“But, where the non-union situation exists, instead 
of using the situation to advantage, faulty, short-sighted 
management creates a need for labor organization.” 

We asked Mr. Thornton under which situation he 
would prefer to function. 

“T would prefer the non-union,” he answered wryly, 
“because it gives one a chance to apply the more daring 
and forward-looking techniques of management.” 


As the new AMA course in personnel management 
rounded the last turn and headed into the home stretch, 
our 15 rapidly maturing students were offered the 
studied thoughts of four men in two days. 

The first of these was Willard Merrihue, manager of 
community and business relations for the giant General 
Electric Company. 

Mr. Merrihue waded right into what he considers the 
most surprising shortcoming of today’s manager. 

“In spite of the fact that a manager must manage by 
communications, this is amazingly his least knowledge- 
able field of interest or ability,” he declared. 

“Too many companies are operating on a crisis com- 
munications basis. Why? The most common objection 
] have heard to a full-time communications program is 
its prohibitive cost. 

“Believe me, if a well-organized communications pro- 
gram can help avoid one strike in five years, it will 
more than pay for itself.” 


Addressing the class on the same day was Miles 
Trumble, a soft-spoken young man from the executive 
personnel department of Socony-Mobil Oil Company. 

Trumble’s remarks were a sweeping comment on the 
future wage situation in American industry. 

“Although it’s contra-union philosophy, individual 
incentive allowances, such as existed before the what’s- 
good-for-one-is-good-for-all period, should be consid- 
ered anew. In today’s highly competitive technical 
atmosphere, we must depart from this social approach.” 

This pipe-smoking manager envisions a disappearing 
middle-skills group—those with not enough education 
or ability to assume increased technical responsibility. 

“As these middle skills vanish, we will see a rise in 
power of the unskilled, sweeper-stoker-cleaner class,” 
Trumble asserts. “Since they’re going to be the only 
ones available to do the highly necessary ‘dirty work’, 
they’ll be in a position to demand unusually high wages. 

“The administration of this wage problem will be 
the great challenge to managers in the next 20 years.” 


At the eleventh-hour session, just before graduation, 
AMA presented two dynamic young personnel man- 
agers: Daniel J. Moffie, vice president, industrial rela- 
tions, Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Asheville, N. C., 
and Russell DeReamer, director of safety for Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 

Dan Moffie wasted no time getting into his favorite 
subject. 

“Personnel research is the only way to properly evalu- 
ate employee services and bring them into dollars-and- 
cents focus. 

“After all, to be of any value to an organization, 
personnel functions must pay for themselves just as 
every other function vital to company success must be 
self-supporting.” 

Moffie told this story as an example of how this 
research would pay off (which he confided is very 
close to reality): 

“A new plant is scheduled to go up somewhere in the 
South. Choice of site is either urban or rural. Per- 
sonnel research shows country girls produce faster and 
with higher quality index. Company decides to locate 
in the rural area. Elimination of city taxes and other 
indirect costs, plus the higher productivity of the rural 
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workers, saves many hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 
Moffie struck close at the employee-benefits fever 
that has overrun industry today. 
“Through effective evaluation, we'll be able to cut 
worthless benefit programs—and make those we keep 
even more effective.” 


Though not always greeted with warm agreement, 
Russ DeReamer is nonetheless recognized as a foremost 
voice on plant safety. 

He took a few swipes at the opinions safety men 
have of themselves: 

“Safety men should worry less about how high up 
in the company they report and more about how suc- 
cessful their safety operation is.” 

Then he blasted the employee safety committee: 

“In most cases the safety committee has been success 
ful as an employee relations tool. But it only provides 
first-line supervision with a chance to duck responsibility. 
The committee is so removed from the real safety sit- 
uation it cannot assume on-the-spot responsibility. Good 
safety education of its members and participation by a 
representative number of workers are lacking in the 
committee’s operations. 

“The employee safety committee should go. Sys- 
tematically of course, but it should go.” 

The two weeks were over. As befits any well-run 


Rice 


An unusual number of ideas and challenges had been 
thrown up to the 15 students in the short two weeks. 
FACTORY asked two of these men what they thought 
of the course—what they had gained from it. 

John T. McGuckin has been a personnel man for 
many years. Today he’s an employee relations director 
at the Bendix Missile Division plant in Mishawaka, Ind. 

Robert R. Rice is plant manager at Griffith Labora- 
tories Inc., Chicago. He admits he knew very little about 
the mechanics of personnel management before joining 
the AMA class. 

Two men in two career fields, two spheres of manage- 
ment. Both men agreed the course was a fine idea. 

McGuckin found the course more valuable as a 
stimulus than as a source of specific information. 

“By calling a spade a spade, making us see our short- 
comings, our instructors have shown me areas in which 
I need to be a better manager,” he said. 


graduate school, our 15 students attended a graduation 
luncheon before rushing to the 3 p.m. plane for home. 

Keynote speaker at this affair was Paul W. Kayser 
vice president, personnel, American Airlines. The fact 
that he is charged with administration of every labor- 
management problem to face this largest U. S. air carrier 
speaks for his authority. 

Kayser left AMA’s graduates with a collection of 
thoughts for the future. 

“Whatever we do, we must make a real contribution 
to the profits of the corporation.” 

With an emphatic gesture he declared that there js 
no real conflict between being a good businessman and 
a good personnel man. 

“When we stand by our emotions alone we're of little 
or no value to the profit responsibility of our companies, 

“The personnel manager who runs a popularity con- 
test is no good to himself or his company, because he 
lacks the strength to stand on his own two feet as a 
manager.” 

Kayser closed the meeting by wishing his charges 
well and by saying: 

“We’re coming into a decade in which you'll be in a 
position to make a more important contribution to in- 
dustry than you ever have before. 

Each man listening knew he would have himself alone 
to blame if that contribution is never made, 


They came from places like Columbus, Neb., 

and Montpelier, Vt. They came from large companies 
and small companies. Each came for a slightly 
different reason. All went away knowing the plant 
manager and personnel man must work together. 


“T have especially gained a greater appreciation of 
our critical need to participate more in the profit-and- 
loss considerations of the company.” 

Rice said that before this course he had been un- 
aware that the line between the personnel function and 
his own was so narrow. 

“I realize now that personnel people are only trying 
to help me become a more effective line manager, not 
usurp my responsibility. 

“Every plant manager should become more familiar 
with the personnel function, and every personnel man 
more familiar with the plant manager’s function.” 

We quickly asked the newly enlightened plant man- 
ager: How can this familiarization be accomplished? 

His answer was just as quick: 

“By burying the hatchet of tradition,” he said, “by 
accelerating and clarifying the information exchanged 
by the two fields.” 
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Walter H. Powell— 
“Personnel managers get 
more recognition 

than they deserve. Most 
are just technicians.” 


Charles W. Furlong— 
“If you can’t sign a 
proposal and stake 

your professional repu- 
tation on it, you’re 
not doing your job.” 


Russell DeReamer— 
“Safety men should 
worry less about how 
high up they report and 
more about the success 
of their operation.” 


Timothy P. Haworth— 
“Manpower planning is the 
most effective tool 

a plant manager has to 
forecast future needs.” 


Willard V. Merrihue— 
“If a well-organized com- 
munications program 

can help avoid one strike 
in five years, it 

will pay for itself.” 


A. C. Thornton— 
“Where the non-union 
situation exists . . . faulty 
shortsighted management 
creates a need for 

labor organization.” 


James L. Hayes— 

“The target for (manufac- 
turing) management 
today is to get one man 

to do the job as 
effectively as two.” 


Daniel J. Moffie— 
“Personnel research is 
the only way to 

evaluate employee services 
and bring them into 
dollars-and-cents focus.” 


Paul W. Kayser— 

“The personnel manager 
who runs a popularity 
contest is no good 

to himself or the 
objectives of his company.” 


Miles C. Trumble— 

“As the middle skills 
vanish, we'll see 

a rise in power of the 
unskilled, sweeper-stoker- 
cleaner class.” 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books tc 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


a 


NOTES 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT.  H. J. CHRUDEN AND A. W. SHERMAN, JR. 
South-Westem Publishing Co., 1959, 670 pages. $6.75. 


This comprehensive volume is designed so as to emphasize the roles of operating 
supervisors and executives within the personne] management program, and yet it 
reaches well and meaningfully the reading audience of students of personnel adminis- 
tration. It covers a good cross-section Pi background, policies and practices, 
research findings in personnel psychology, and the main substance of technical con- 
tent of the field. The authors, professors of business administration and psychology 
at Sacramento State College aan consultants to business and industry, have structured 
the book in six main sections: (1) Background and Organization — the nature and 
organization of the personnel program; (II) Procurement and Development (manpower, 
selection, testing, training, executive development, and significant emphasis on job 
analysis); (III) Efficiency and Employee Morale (supervision, communication, employee 
eee appraisal, and grievances and disciplinary action); (IV) Man- 
agement and Labor Relations — with coverage of union organization and objectives, 
legal aspects of labor relations, and collective bargaining; (V) Remuneration and 
Security (wage and salary administration, employment security, health and safety, and 
other considerations); and (VI) Research and Opportunities — assessment of the per- 
sonnel management program, research activities, and personnel management as a 
career). Tables, charts, and exhibits are drawn from leading business and industrial 
firms in the United States, and they are featured generously throughout the book. 


The volume concludes with a series of twenty-one (21) case studies in personnel 
management — briefly presented and with key questions for analysis and Pret ae 


JOBS IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. DALE YODER AND ROBERTA J. NELSON. 
American Management Ass’n., 1959. 52 pages. $1.00 ($1.50 non-members). 


This Research Study Number 38 in the AMA series of Research Studies, is a compi- 
lation of descriptions of prevalent personnel specializations. Drawn from the findings 
of a long-term research study, this report shows how such full-time positions differ 
from the part-time employee relations activities of line executives, the distinctions 
between the various jobs, and the logical groupings of these jobs. 


The position descriptions follow this format in each case: the job profile, the prin- 
cipal duties and responsibilities, allied duties, and educational and experience qual- 
ifications for the particular position. Seventeen distinctive positions are so presented. 
Under ‘‘Executives’’ there are included the Director of Employee Relations, Director 
of Personnel, and Director of Labor Relations. The next category, ‘‘Supervisory 
Positions’’ include the positions of Supervisor in each of these functional areas: 
employment and placement, training, wage and salary administration, benefits and 
services, and personnel research. The ‘‘Specialist’’ positions include the same 
functional areas as shown above, but with focus on different jobs, responsibilities 
and qualifications. Among the positions associated with personnel are included the 
following: Medical Services Director, Occupational Health Nurse, Safety Director, 
and Editor of Employee Publications. 


A good introductory presentation, charts, and tables of time budgets and job patterns 
in employee relations round out this research study. (B-59-59) 


GLOSSARY OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
TERMS. SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT. 
Society for Advancement of Management, 1959. 39 pages. . $1.00 


This glossary is the outgrowth of the work of many SAM members, the project commit- 
tee concerned with the task, and the Society’s Division of Management Research and 
Deve lopment over a period of several years. The result is a useful product which lists 
and defines some 300 terms most often used in personnel management and industrial 
relations. They are, as described by the Chairman of the Project Committee, ‘‘opera- 
tive definitions which have been compiled from authentic sources in management 
literature and modified to conform to current usage by recognized authorities in the 
personnel and industrial relations field.’’ The glossary is arranged alphabetically, 
each of the terms is defined briefly but clearly, and variations (noun and verb) are 
further defined. They cover the full range of the field — workmen’s compensation, 
employee relations, recruitment, collective bargaining, personnel psychology, manage- 
ment education, industrial safety, research, wage and salary administration, and other 
areas. The reader is reminded, again, that these are regarded as the 300 terms most 
actively used in the professional language in the personnel and industrial relations 
field — and not any comprehensive book of terms. 


The values in better understanding of concepts, in bridging communication diffi- 
culties, and in facilitating the work of speakers, writers, researchers, and educators, 
which should come through the use of this glossary, is apparent. 


(B-—59-60) 
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NOTES 


MANAGING BY COMMUNICATION. W. V. MERRIHUE. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 306 pages. $7.00. 


The growing profession of business administration has long needed a book which goes 
well beyond the conventional treatment of ‘‘communication’’ as public speaking, 

re port writing, conference leadership, or keeping employees informed through the 

usual media. Mr. Merrihue now provides us with this book to a better understanding 
of communication — the management of an enterprise through effective communication. 
As Manager of Community and Business Relations, General Electric Company (New 
York), the author has drawn considerably from the experiences of GE in communication 
with employees, union groups, the community, and among management levels within 
the company. But, he adds considerably to this in a larger scope. 


The five principal parts of the book are presented as follows: (1) Introduction — 
Communication’s New Role in Business, and, the Communicating Process; (2) The 
Manager’s Role in Communication — how he fulfills this role in improving employee 
relations, union relations, community relations, and improving the business climate; 
(3) The Supervisor’s Role in Communication — communication responsibilities of the 
first-line supervisor, the scope of his communication tasks, communicating through 
appraisal — praise, censure, and progress, and the foreman’s informative conference; 
(4) Principles, Techniques, and Media of Communication — with consideration of oral 
and written communication, a company’s communication structure, and measurement of 
effectiveness of the program; and, (5) Specific Management Uses of Communication — 
in gaining employee participation, in administering change, meeting crisis situations, 
planning and in interpreting and resolving important areas of misunderstanding. 


(B-59-61) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 14TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE. LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
L. S. U., College of Commerce, Div. of Research, 1958. 92 pages. (No price.) 


The conference of university officials, representatives of industrial and trade associ- 
ations, and, representatives of business organizations, held on February 27-28, 1958, 
featured a number of significant presentations. The proceedings document these 
well and the publication is well edited. 


‘*The Manpower Problems of the Next Decade’’ was the opening address, by the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and presented the 
major industrial and occupational shifts and manpower considerations. ‘‘Legislation 
for Labor and Management,’’ ‘Responsibilities of Industry for Training Personnel,’’ 
‘Responsibilities of Universities in Training Personnel for Business and Industry,’’ 
and ‘‘Human Relations — a Leadership Function’’ by Kenneth Piper, Director of 
Human Relations, Motorola, Inc. constitute the addresses in the second and third 
sessions. The fourth session includes presentations by the Personnel Director of 
United Services Automobile Ass’n on ‘‘Management and the Employee Relations 
Function,’’ the Vice President — Personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad Company on 
‘*Communications — A Business Tool,’’ the Vice President — Industrial Relations, 
Gillette Safety Razor Company on ‘‘Are Personnel Policies Different in a Non-Union 
Plant?’’, and, ‘'The Individual, the Organization, and Management Development’’ by 
Robert K. Burns, Executive Officer of the University of Chicago’s Industrial Relations 
Center. The proceedings close with a summary statement by Dr. Preston Le Breton of 
Louisiana State University. (B-59-62) 


MANAGING A SUCCESSFUL PERSONNEL RELATIONS PROGRAM. 


J. F. MEE AND E. G. WILLIAMS. 
Bureau of Business Research, Indiana Univ., 1958 36pages. $.60. 


This addition to the Indiana Business Information Bulletin series (No. 33 in the 
series) is an outgrowth of earlier use in practical programs and extensive use in 
academic courses and management training programs. The sequence of the pamphlet 
moves from an introduction to modern management to organizing for effective personnel 
management. The nine chapters include the following: (1) Scope of Modern Personnel 
Management, (2) Basic Concepts in Personnel Relations, (3) Mutual Interests Con- 
cept, (4) Relation of Personnel Objectives to Company Objectives, (5) Typical 
Personnel Policies, (6) Logical Arrangement of Personnel Functions, (7) Personnel 
Relations for Small Organizations, (8) Centralized Personnel Organization in a 
Medium-sized Organization, and (9) Functional Relationship Between Central Staff 
and Decentralized Personnel Unit. Exhibits, charts, and checklists are included for 
clarification. Outlines of major functions expedites the use of the publication. 


While the treatment incorporates the planning, organizing, and controlling the person- 
nel management program, the theme which underlies the publication is expressed in 
the basic concept of mutuality of interests — employer and employee interests. The 
objectives of a personnel relations program should be based on the wants of the 
employers as well as those of employees and should serve to unite these two groups 
in a strong bond of mutual interests.’’ The theme is carried out well throughout the 


publication. (B—59—63) 


NOTES 
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A MORAL PHILOSOPHY FOR MANAGEMENT. iB. M. SELEKMAN. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 219 pages. $600. 


‘A challenging and provocative statement of management’s responsibilities to itself, 
to labor and to society’’ is the way in which the book is described by the publisher. 
In this book, which follows the earlier (1956) book by the author and his wife, Power 
and Morality in a Business Society, business administrators are directed toward the 
questions of moral responsibility in light of the growing power of the business profes- 
sion, men and institutions, and mutuality of interests. 


In the discussion of ‘‘Moral Responsibility and Its Implications,’’ we have a presenta- 
tion of the old philosophy and the search for a new philosophy because of the stature 
and implications of business organization. The issues of community relations, who 
is credited with productivity in this complex cooperative effort of management and 
labor, inflation, and political influence are among those treated in ‘'The Danger of 
Self-righteousness.’’ In the section on ‘‘The Danger of Cynicism” inherent in the 
activities of the business administrator, Dr. Selekman relates cynicism to managerial 
morality, union relationships, justice and equity, the intellectuals (the nonconform- 
ists), and to executive authority. The author points to the significance of the limita- 
tions of managerial tools, power and amorality, overcommitment, and management and 
human relations. The concluding sections of the book are phrased as ‘‘Wanted: a 
Technical Framework’’ (economics, power and relationships, conflict and resolving 
conflict, and administration) and, ‘Wanted: a Moral Framework”’ (for labor-manaze- 
ment-government roles and curbing the abuse of power). 


(B-59—64) 


THE TEACHING OF HUMAN RELATIONS BY THE CASE DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD. _ F. A. MAGOUN. 
Beacon Press, 1959, 169 pages. $4.50. 


After many years of teaching by the case demonstration method at M. I. T., as did the 
— teacher in this field at Yale University, Dr. Elliott Dunlap Smith, the author 
as put into writing the large fund of his experiences. In sharing his insights into 
the philosophy, method, preparation of case demonstrations, and impact on student 
participants, Dr. Magoun has made a noted contribution to the profession. 


The book devotes chapters to the concepts of teaching and learning, the case demon- 
stration method, preliminary practice, types of problems to use in demonstrations, 
class assignments, and assessment of effects. Two actual cases are transcribed, 
and one of these cases is subsequently presented in terms of the students’ analysis 
of the case. The appendix to the book provides special notes on the nature of habit, 
fear, and types of behavior — valuable notes for the instructor because of the many 
points at which emotions are injected or interpreted in the case demonstration method. 
Characteristic of the method and its results is this quoted statement in regard to 
those exposed to the case method: ‘‘Let the students devise their own codes of 
behavior and their interpretations of behavior.’’ Further, ‘‘they are required to make 
decisions shaped in the heat and pressure of oe interests. . .They will then 
think out their own ideas, followed by other ideas which both fulfill and correct their 
earlier thought.’’ The main ingredients in the case method are these — facts, ideas, 
principles, emotional reactions, values, decisions, and the probable consequences of 


the decisions. (B—59-65) 


UNDERSTANDING LABOR PROBLEMS. DALLAS M. YOUNG. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 477 pages. $7.95. 


The tone of the book is well described by C. Wilson Randle of Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
in the Foreword: ‘‘Most literature in the labor field is written either technically for 
the specialist or student of labor relations or with an acknowledged bias to influence 
one constituency or the other. Between these two lies an area of real need — that of 
providing a book for management, labor leaders, nontechnical students, and others — 
who want to understand labor, its modus operandi, and the so-called ‘problems’ which 
it creates. Dr. Young’s book, Understanding Labor Problems, admirably fills this 


gap...” 


The book is structured in seven parts: (1) The Nature of Labor Problems; (2) Labor 
Relations — Yesterday and Today; (3) Labor Problems — Particular and General 
Solutions; (4) Congress Acts — the Courts Rule; (5) Social Legislation; (6) Labor _ 
Problems in War and Postwar Periods; and (7) Where Do We Go From Here? There is 
comprehensive coverage of the areas of union security, wages, hours, seniority and 
fringe benefits, contract duration and termination, and other considerations; and, there 
is judicious coverage of the respective roles of organized labor, management, and the 
public, The reader will find the practical instruments well treated — the contract, the 
arbitration award, and labor law. 


The use of charts, tables, selections from labor legislation, and other exhibits is 
generous, and the book includes a guide to six selected visual aids (films) on labor 
and labor relations producted by McGraw-Hill Book Company. (8-59-66) 
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MODERN ORGANIZATION THEORY. MASON HAIRE, EDITOR. 
Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1959. 326 pages. $7.75. 


Contributors to this symposium of the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
concerned with concepts, approaches, forms, and issues in organization, include the 
following: Chris Argyris, E. W. Bakke, Dorwin Cartwright, R. M. Cyert, Robert Dubin, 
Rensis Likert, James G. March, Jacob Marschak, Anatol Rapoport, William F. Whyte, 
and the editor, Mason Haire. In addition to these noted participants from academic 
institutions, the symposium included many leaders of representative companies in 
business and industry. 


Their contributions cover the sweep of organization — concepts of social organization, 
behavioral theory, organizational stability, man and the organization, motivational 
approach to organizational theory, and the tools and variables of organization. How- 
ever, the central theme deals with the two important elements of organization — 
(1) the continual existence of the group and its stability, and, (2) its productive effi- 
ciency. Dr. Haire interprets clearly the emerging research concerning organization 
and which lead to three distinguishable starting points in the study of organization: 
**(a) one may begin with the relatively pure structure of organization — linkage for 
reporting, responsibility, degree of centralization, hierarchical levels, and the like; 
(b) at the other extreme, if one concentrates on behavior in organizations, he starts 
with an analysis of motive, activities, and interaction; finally, (c) midway between 
the two one may start with the interaction between the two — the conflict between the 
demands of the individual personality and the organization.’’ 

(B-59-67) 


EXECUTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING TECHNIQUES. HARRY SIMMONS. 
Chilton Company — Book Division, 1959. 231 pages. $5.00. 


The author of a number of books in the field of salesmanship and marketing has added 
this new book to the field of public speaking. As a springboard the author presents 
the responses of some 125 executives to a series of key questions which he raised 
concerning effective speaking and its relationship to executive ability and company 
representation. The second section of the book, which comprises twelve chapters, is 
concerned with ‘‘Building the Executive’s Background.’’ They cover the range of 
speaking techniques, public speaking at conventions, at sales meetings, and in the 
field as well as effective speaking in the home office, more imagination in one’s 
speaking efforts, discovering new ideas for speeches, and building leadership through 
public speaking. 


The concluding section of the book provides four chapters on the following: (1) a 
short course in public speaking, (2) 45 pointers on effective speaking techniques, 

(3) the art of good language, and (4) 120 stimulating ideas for executive speeches. 
The emphasis is largely on gaining more expression and dramatic effect in represent- 
ing one’s ideas or his company’s products. Mr. Simmons has been active as a lecturer 
and as an instructor in salesmanship and advertising, as well as in public speaking, 
for many years, 


(B-59-—68) 


MEN AT THE TOP. OSBORN ELLIOTT. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 2465 pages. $3.95. 


From his extensive experiences as a reporter and editor for Newsweek and Time in 

the field of business affairs, Mr. Elliott provides a most readable book about the Amery 
ican executive. The profiles of the executive are built from the fund of visits, corre- 
spondence, associations, and knowledge of many executives in American business 

and industry, large and small. 


The opening chapter, ‘*The Challenge ,’’ portrays the motivation of the top executives 
in measuring up to the challenge — ‘‘a dynamism, an optimism, a self-confidence and 
a hunger for work. . .the vital bounce.’’ The closing chapter, ‘‘Looking for the 
Answers,’’ reveals their views and thoughts on competition, the social role of the 
business leader, organized labor, inflation, trade and tariffs, government policy and 
corporate growth, democracy, philanthropic support for higher education, and the 
future of the United States. And, between these are thirteen chapters which deal 
with the business executives — where they come from and how they rose, their entre- 
preneurship, the professional education of the manager, scouting for and recruiting 
executive talent, their work habits, how they think and consult with others, their 
family, social, and civic life, and their contribution to government and politics. The 
names of hundreds of executives, representing large, medium, and small orgainzations 
spark the book throughout with their expressions of outlook, activities, Convictions, 
and hopes. In essence, Men At the Top is a book by a journalist who makesa 
valuable contribution to the sociology of the business executive segment of American 


life. (B-59—69) 
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PERIODICAL 
ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 


the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 
WA". 


From time to time "P MA” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


INFLUENCE OF MANAGERIAL DECENTRALIZATION ON PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS.  E. G. WILLIAMS. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 10, October 1959. Pages 22-26, 


While findings of certain pilot studies are not conclusive, here are some observations 
made: (1) Managerial decentralization in personnel relations staffs does not proceed 
as fast as it does in the line organization, . .it appears to be more of a goal than a 
reality; (2) Managerial decentralization in the primary chains of command causes cer- 
tain new problems for the personnel executive and aggravates others; (3) The flow of 
personnel relations work is toward the staff units rather than toward reintegration into 
the line; (4) There is more need for clear and written statements of objectives and 
policies; (5) Decentralization in personnel relations is accompanied by a rather high 
degree of centralization for some specific functions — particularly those that cut 
across division, department and plant lines. Dr, Williams also raises a number of 
provocative questions in regard to decentralization of the personnel function. 


The greatest possible contribution to the profession can be made, asserts Dr, Williams, 
by moving toward the solution of the question of evaluating the extent to which the 
personnel function contributes to the ‘‘profit center’’ in functional decentralization, 
Not enough is known in regard to such evaluation, and studies are needed along this 
line. If decision-making at the lowest organizational level is the goal of managerial 
decentralization, then we must know the extent to which personnel relations strength- 
ens the hand of local management — if it does at all. 
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THE PERSONNEL OFFICE ROLE IN IMPROVING AGENCY MANAGEMENT. 
C. L. JOHNSON. 


Employment Security Review, Vol. 26, No. 12, December 1959, Pages 3-6, 


In viewing the Personnel Office as serving in the role of staff adviser to management, 
we are able to provide a frame of reference into which other aspects of the personnel 
officer’s job can be well accommodated. Mr. Johnson, Chief of the Personnel Section, 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security, recognizes the real contribution of the 
Personnel Office to be toward ‘‘improving agency management (by) translating the 
worthwhile objectives and goals of the administrator. . .into the actions necessary to 
accomplish the work program.’’ 


Nevertheless, the personnel officer also has the task of monitoring and resolving 
agency personnel and staffing problems, both immediate and long-term problems. He 
must be concerned, too, with matters of retaining the better qualified employees, 
improving salaries and related job benefits, bettering the working conditions for 
employees, and training employees so that maximum utilization is made of their skills. 
So — the role of the Personnel Office should be one of setting balance in serving as 
staff adviser to the administrator and in being alert to and meeting the needs of 
supervisors and employees in the generally recognized personnel functions. Mr. 
Johnson notes quite perceptively that one of the obstacles ‘‘. . .is the inability of 
ther personnel staff itself to work with management in shaping the kind of role that 
the personnel office can play to be of greatest assistance in achieving overall agency 
goals and objectives.’’ 
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VALUE OF EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL PROCEDURES. F.D. MILLER. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind, Rel. Jour. Vol. 6, No4, Oct 1959, Pages 40-43. 


The author is active in the personnel management profession and is president of both 
the Personnel Association of Edmonton and the Alberta Council of Personnel Associ- 
ations. Effective personnel policies and programs, he asserts, contribute much toa 
company climate conducive to high morale, esprit-de-corps, and effective performance. 
With this as the springboard to his presentation, Mr. Miller discusses (before the Con- 
vention of the Institute of Power Engineers, the address on which this article is 
based) the major segments or functions in a personnel program. Selection and hiring 
policies have done much to curtail labor turnover and have resulted in a more stabili- 
zed and cooperative work group. Effective placement has paid off big dividends in 
many a company. Contending that most industrial accidents are ‘‘hired at the gate’’ 
or created by job misplacement, he discusses the many and varied efforts at safety 
policies and safety training in modern plants. 


Most of the pre sentation is devoted to the significance of employee counseling, and 


the author believes that employee counseling undertaken in a discreet and confidential 
manner is a big step towards the achievement of our objectives. 
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TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. L. J. KROEGER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 24, No. 4, October 1959. Pages 261-266. 


In looking back on the events and developments over the many years since he first 
entered the public service, Mr. Kroeger notes the gains made in counteracting polit-: 
ical influence, spoils system, and obsolescence in management of a public enterprise. 
In addressing the Western Regional Conference of the Public Personnel Association, 
Mr. Kroeger offers these pointers for more effective service: (1) to resolve any mis- 
understanding of what the personnel program is for and how it works, don’t expect the 
elected official to come to you to learn — you must goto him to teach, you will teach 
mainly by listening to his problem and understanding it, and then showing him how 
you can help advance his cause; (2) it is essential that the personnel officers have 

a better understanding of administration, if they are to meet line administrators in 
resolving their problems; (3) personnel officials and their staffs need to learn more 
about the policies and goals of the administrative organizations which they serve; 
(4) we need to keep abreast of changes in administrative techniques; and (5) we need 
constantly to reappraise and redirect our effort in personnel management. 


The implications are clear in regard to better use of the personnel administrator’s 


time, the caliber of his liaison with other officials, abilities in consulting and commu- 
nicating, and in line and staff relationships toward larger agency objectives. 
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THE PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE — IS HE OR ISN’T HE? W. C. MASON. 
The Personnel Administrator, Vol. 4, No. 5, Oct. 1959 Pages 8-10. 


The author, Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations, Arther G. McKee & Com- 
pany, believes the personnel director is ready for a chair at the management table of 
executives and that the opportunities have been more and better. However, there are 
many requisites and qualifications which Mr. Mason feels must be met if he is to 
fulfill the executive role in the life of the company. 


Among these qualifications are : (1) ability to interpret and explain management 
policies to company personne]; (2) ability at long-range planning in the procurement 
and development of the kind of manpower needed in the company; (3) willingness to 
take on and exercise the authority for action and decision-making in the best interests 
of the company; (4) capacity for broadening the scope of understanding, so that he is 
familiar with production, legal, sales, financial, and other activities; and, (5) ability 
to keep personnel administration in sharp focus as a top management function and one 
to be integrated with other top level functions. 


The real test, however, is his capacity to work well with the members of the manage- 
ment team. This involves knowledge of corporate-wide and divisional needs as well as 


familiarity with the key people on the management team, The issue is not profession- - 


alization of the personne! management function, but quality of performance of the 
personnel manager. This is the road to executive recognition. 
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PERSONNEL POLICY IN A DECENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION. E.C. MILLER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No 7, December 1959, Pages 257-260. 


The author, of Hellwig, Miller & Associates, Westport, Connecticut, presents the 
special problems in developing and issuing personnel policies in an enterprise organ- 
ized on a decentralized basis. He defines a decentralized organization as one in 
which there has been a maximum delegation of decision-making authority to lower 
level organization units, with these units being held together by basic policy control 
in the critical financial and legal areas. 


The development and issuance of policy that supplements and supports the corpora- 
tion’s organization policy was the prime objective. This required a policy on policies 
to guide the subordinate units in consistent and uniform personnel practices. This 
also clarified the relations of the several units to the parent organization. Such an 
endeavor required research so that the policy would be reasonable and workable. 
Questionnaires and studies of precedents and industry practices were used as guides, 
Final issuance was made only after review and comment by the units that had to 
administer it. Only in that manner was there assurance that policy would be viable. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


THE GOOD MANAGER: DO WE KNOW WHAT WE’RE LOOKING FOR? 
L. A. ALLEN. 


Personnel, Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb, 1960. Pages 8-15. 


After years of considerable investment in selection tests, training programs, and 
other activities, we still find many companies bemoaning the dearth of managerial 
skill in their organizations. Mr. Allen defines a ‘‘manager’’ not only in the accepted 
sense of one who directs and guides the work of others but also as one who has “‘the 
perspective, objectivity, and balance with respect to the varying and sometimes con- 
flicting needs of his subordinates.” 


What does the good manager do? He performs four distinctive functions: leading, 
planning, org anizing, and controllirg. Leading is the work a manager does to cause 
others to take action — and he leads by initiating, making decisions, communicating, 
motivating people, and by selecting and developing people. Planning is the work a 
manager performs to predetermine future action, and it involves a clear-cut and detail- 
ed picture of the end results desired and the path the manager expects to follow to 
achieve them. This involves forecasting, setting objectives, programing and schedul- 
ing, Setting procedures, and budgeting. Organizing is the work a manager does to 
develop a sound structure, delegate responsibility and authority, and establish work- 
ing relationships (line and staff, reporting relationships, etc.) that will facilitate the 
attainment of his objectives. And, controlling is the function he manages to insure 
that work carried out under his supervision will not require his personal attention 
except in unusual cases. Management control is achieved by standards of performance, 


performance measurement, evaluation, and corrective action. (259-59) 


PARENTAL EXECUTIVE. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 10, Oct. 1959, Pages 3-8. 


This is the sixth of a series of articles on leadership by the author. It examines the 
executive playing the role of a parental figure in management. Typically, there are 
three kinds of parental figures. One is the executive who arouses in his people the 
desire to identify with him as an object of their conscience. The second type takes 
a personal and paternalistic interest in his subordinate’s personal life and extra- 
curricular activities. He may in every way treat his subordinate as a son and in that 
way internalize in him his own values of right, wrong, good and bad, proper and im- 
proper. The third and last major type of parental executive today is one who gets his 
subordinates to identify with him because he has convinced them that without his 
help, they and the organization would not survive. 


For the most part, training directors will be concerned with the first two types of 
parental executives. The primary question facing the director is whether to help 
executives model themselves after the ideal figure identified (i.e., parental execu- 
tives) to which they aspire or aid the individual to develop in terms of his own inner 
values and resources. Until this basic dilemma is solved, the future of executive 
development appears clouded. 
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WHEN MANAGERS WORK BEST. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 9, September 1959. Pages 40-41, 89. 


This article is based on a two-year research study of some 1,400 executives in Sears 
Roebuck and Company and is concerned with the problem of morale in the upper eche- 
lons. A major implication of the study, according to the Sears psychologists, is that 
executive morale is largely involved with long-run career expectations, It can be 
expected that executive morale will be affected by changes in systems, procedures, 
and leadership that disturb or enhance these expectations. 


Executives look to leadership from their superiors, in regard to morale impact, mainly 
in terms of factors dealing with teamwork, work load, and job status. Teamwork as 
the joint effort in planning, problem-solving, and carrying out company purposes is at 
the root of executive morale. Staff use is a key factor, too — and executive morale is 
improved where the superior distributes the work load equitably and uses the resources 
and the talents of the executives who report to him. Job status is clearly associated 
with executive morale, as reflected in this study, and especially in individual status 
within the company and recognition of such status by others in the community. Other 
factors listed in the study are executive compensation, benefits for executive person- 
nel, development through executive training for new assignments, job tenure, personal 
dignity (the company’s recognition of the manager’s personal needs and problems), 
and job progress — transfers, promotions, and the company’s attitude toward the 
executive’s career, 
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COMMON SENSE IN MANAGER DEVELOPMENT. ROBERT S. COE. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 11, November 1959. Pages 24-26, 


The author, who serves as Organization Analyst for the Chance Vought Aircraft 
Corporation, presents the case for intelligent control on manager talent and its 
development. There is need for manager development when situatiors such as these 
become apparent in the company — going outside the company to obtain top-level 
people, the demotion and dismissal of management personnel, major reorganizations 
necessitated by weak links in the management chain, or the utilization of consultants 
to make analyses and decisions that should have been made by m2nagement. Mr. Coe 
presents his three ‘‘R’s’’ for a practical management development program: requisites 
— the individual must possess the ability ani the desire to assume an important post 
in the organization; recognition — the individual must be identified as an employee 
capable of progressing in the company; responsibility — the individual must be pro- 
vided with assignments that ma‘e increasing demands upon his talents. 


Mr. Coe offers additional advice in regard to attaining maximuu results in manager 
development: (1) the plans should emphasize individual needs for increased respon- 
sibility rather than generalized education and personal improvement; (2) tue primary 
responsibility for manager development should be placed with the incumbent managers 
rather than with a program coordinator or director; (3) avoid using the manager devel- 
opment program for large segments of the employee population — and, concentrate on 
those who have demonstrated their capabilities and motivation for taking on more 
management responsibilities. 
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DOES MANAGEMENT TRAINING PAY OFF? (THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL.) 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 74, No 5, Nov. 1959. Pages 41-43. 


In this survey 106 presidents of leading industrial corporations were asked for facts, 
findings, and opinions on management development in their companies. Most of them 
are in favor of continuing and expanding such programs for the good which has been 
derived from the programs, but they are also becoming more cautious on being ‘‘sold’’ 
on programs which offer facile solutions and canned approaches. In the past ten 
years they have learned a good deal about developing managers, and now they are 
learning how to put their executive training dollars where they will do the most good. 


Among other trends disclosed in the survey: (1) there will be more money invested 
in executive development, (2) there will be more on-the-job training — a growing tend- 
ency to use the company’s operations as the principal training ground for budding 
managers, (3) more line managers will be expected to participate in the development 
of their subordinates — a shift from what had been earlier a staff responsibility, 

(4) broader and yet more discriminating choice of executive trainees — especially 
searching farther down the ranks for men with managerial ability, (S) more use of 
small-group informal participation activities that seek to develop the manager by 
involving him in the discussion and solution of actual job problems, and (6) more 
carefully tailored activities to meet the needs of the trainee and of the company. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT — SEMANTICS OR SUBSTANCE? JACK POCKRASS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959. Pages 36-43. 


The author presents the case for getting down to fundamentals in executive develop- 
ment, and he feels that there is too much in the way of fads and semantics. There is 
need to concern ourselves with basic questions — What are the actual needs? Are the 
present development activities and resources meeting these needs? What is the evi- 
dence that these techniques and resources are effective? Are program objectives 
being accomplished realistically and economically? Mr. Pockrass advocates that 

(1) there be integration of the executive development program into the over-all person- 
nel program, (2) there be identification of the major objectives being sought in the 
executive development program, and (3) the programming should be related to needs 
and the most effective means of meeting these needs. 


Other guidelines offered are these: (1) have clearly defined objectives, (2) articulate 
executive development with acceptable practices governing selection, promotion, 
supervision, and development, (3) reconcile ‘‘Appraisal’’ with the regular personnel 
evaluation system, (4) integrate the program into the normal daily work environment 
and its problems, and (5) balance the need for management skills with possession of 
substantive technical know-how. The author believes that executive development 
programs must undergo a ‘‘Shakedown”’ in order to identify true values and applica- 
tions with pay-off and to eliminate the transient fads and showmanship. Very often 
‘the real problems are not so much in the need for new principles and techniques, 
but rather the difficulty in getting top management to apply them.”’ 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


NEXT BIG STEP: UPGRADE SUPERVISORS. L. CASSELS AND R. L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 8, August 1959. Pages 46-49. 


The next ten years promise to be a period of greater emphasis on supervisor develop- 
ment. The authors believe that ‘‘the basic philosophy behind the development pro- 
oe now emerging in industry is that the supervisor’s job must be upgraded in the 
irection of true management.’’ Some of the petty tasks with which the supervisor 
has been saddled must be taken away, and some of the authority that has been 
siphoned out of his job must be returned. He must be given status symbols and incen- 
tives commensurate with the responsibilities he is asked to shoulder. Among the 
main suggestions for action are these: (1) clarify the supervisor’s status, (2) sim- 
pay his work, (3) raise his pay and give him a fair opportunity for promotion, 
4) select supervisors for their management abilities, and (5) adapt his training to 
his job and his needs. 


In adapting the training program so that it is job-related, the authors advise as 
follows: (1) bring the job into the classroom, (2) use line managers as instructors, 
(3) use the job itself as a training device, (4) tailor the development program to the 
specific needs of the individual, (5) emphasize the supervisor’s responsibility for his 
own self-development, and (6) judicious use of the company-financed training at out- 
side institutions. Companies investing in such programs for upgrading the supervisor 
recognize this as important because management is best expressed at the crucial 
contact point of first-line supervisor and employees. 
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TEAMWORK BOOSTS THE SCORE. WILLIAM RUCHTI. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, Na 12, December 1959. Pages 2-11. 


Wartime studies at Lockheed Aircraft revealed that the best supervisors all possessed 
the ability to secure cooperation from their employees. This article lists some sug- 
gestions on how a supervisor can work with their people to gain a cooperative spirit. 


Some ways to help a new worker join the group include: (1) encourage the group to 
accept the newcomer — give him a warm welcome; (2) place the newcomer carefully in 
the communications center of the work group; (3) help the newcomer adopt the customs 
and ways of the work group; (4) let workers choose the’: own teammates; (5) be sensi- 
tive to a worker who doesn’t feel part of the team; and (6) encourage friendliness. 


Harvard psychologist, Dr. William C. Schultz, contends that people in small groups 
need three things from each other — affection, degree of independence, and inclusion. 
Since these needs have much to do with getting the job done, the supervisor must 
help in creating such a constructive climate. In this way he will ensure both advan- 
> production and efficiency to his company and promotional opportunities to 
himself. 
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SOMETIMES IT PAYS TO DISAGREE. GORDON HANES. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 11, November 1959. Pages 2-7. 


The author, President of Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, believes that top management 
should look for dissatisfaction and disagreement in a supervisor — for a man who has 
ideas and who isn’t afraid to make a mistake. No foreman who is really on top of his 
job is ever completely satisfied with the methods he is using and strives for new and 
better ways to get the job done. 


Mr. Hanes lists nine qualities of leadership that will produce results for the company 
and help the supervisor advance to a better job, These are: (1) Dissatisfaction — 
because the man who is dissatisfied with present methods will look for better ways 
of doing things; (2) Ideas — because the man closest to the operation is best equipped 
to originate ideas and improvements; (3) The courage to make mistakes — because 
progress depends upon the willingness to experiment, and no trial is entirely without 
risk; (4) Disagreement — because yes-men often don’t get things done; (5) Information 
— because higher management needs to be informed, and because the good supervisor 
knows the people in his department; (6) Firmness — because employees respect a 
man who sticks to his guns; (7) Fairness — because people don’t respond to a boss 
who plays favorites; (8) Consistency — because a superior needs to be firm and fair, 
not just when he feels like it, but all the time; and (9) Moral conviction — because 

a leader can expect his example to be followed. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND THE LABOR CONTRACT. 0D. D.McCONKEY. ; 


Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 11, November 1959. Pages 8-15. 


The author, Vice-President of Industrial Relations, Beech-Nut Life Savers, believes 
that the line supervisor has a responsible role in the development of the company’s 
labor contract. This is because his assignment is to see that the contract is admin- 
istered as negotiated. The precedents he sets from day to day can be as binding as 
any contract provision. His supervisory decisions may make the contract a success 
— ora failure. As a consequence, he must know the provisions of the contract as 
well as does the shop steward (with whom he must deal), in order to be fair to the 
employees and protect the rights of the company. 


Eight suggestions are listed on how to administer a contract successfully. These 

are: (1) Enforce contract provisions to keep them alive; (2) Establish proper prece- 
dents that indicate the company’s interpretation of contract provisions; (3) Don’t estab-+ 
lish precedents you'll be sorry for later; (4) Check any privilege before you grant it 

if a “zipper clause’’ requires you to continue the privilege throughout the term of the 
contract; (5) Be sure your interpretation of the contract agrees with company policy; 
(6) Discuss cases with the shop steward after you have put them into ake (unless 
you have a joint-determination clause), or you'll always have to consult the steward 
beforehand; (7) Handle grievances when they arise; and (8) Don’t try to beat the 
contract with sharp practices. 
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FOREMAN LEADERSHIP AS PERCEIVED BY SUPERIORS AND SUBORDINATES. 
R. O. BESCO AND C. H. LAWSHE. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 1959. Pages 573-582, 


This study was directed toward the evaluation of foreman’s leadership skills as they 
relate to an overall estimation of foreman effectiveness. The sample used consisted 
of all of the foremen in the 29 production departments of a large midwestem cereal 
processing plant. The evaluation of foreman leadership abilities was made by the 
workers in his department who were his subordinates, and by the foremen’s superiors 
who were the general foremen. 


It was found that there was no significant relationship between superior and subordi- 
nate perceptions of the same foremen’s leadership qualities. This lack of relation- 
ship could be due to differences in perceptions of the same behavior, or it is possible 
that foremen exhibit different behavior patterns to their superiors than they exhibit to 
their subordinates. The matter of determining which perception is a more valid esti- 
mate of a foremen’s leadership behavior is contingent upon one’s definition of leader- 
ship. Since there were these real differences in what is measured or perceived from 
above and below, the use of ratings from both sources as a composite criterion should 
be considered. The perceptions of superiors regarding leadership were highly corre- 
lated with departmental effectiveness. This ‘‘departmental effectiveness”’ was a 
performance criterion obtained by using higher management ratings of the effective- 
ness of the departmental work groups. 
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SO YOU DON’T HAVE TIME FOR TRAINING. DONALD KIRKPATRICK. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 12, December 1959. Pages 34-40. 


The author, Assistant Director, Management Institute, University of Wisconsin, 
believes that most foremen don’t have time to train subordinates because they are too 


busy correcting mistakes — errors that might not have occurred if workers were prop- 
erly trained in the first place. 


Recent studies reveal that about 90 per cent of 3,000 foremen interviewed delegated 

to other people most of the training for which they were responsible. This was always 
due to professed lack of time. The author contends that the supervisor would be 
better off doing the training himself, for at no other period can the supervisor influence 
so much work as when he instructs new employees. If delegation is required, how- 
ever, he should ensure that the subordinate chosen has the basic requirements .to 

train others. These are: (1) desire to teach, (2) knowledge of the subject, (3) ability 
to communicate, (4) patience, (5) sense of humor and, (6) time to do a thorough job of 
instructing the man. 


Even though the need for instruction may not seem urgent and the results are often 


slow to appear, the impact, once felt, is great. The better trained the workforce the 
less supervision it requires and the better its work performance, 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


EVALUATING THE MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM. T. H. PAINE AND R. G. WOODS. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb, 1960. Pages 48-57. 


Concerned with the mounting costs of hospital care and the relationship to company 
health insurance plans for its employees, Whirlpool Corporation initiated a study to 
evaluate the program. The authors developed an evaluation which includes four 
categories of measurement: (1) utilization of benefits; (2) effectiveness of benefits; 
(3) effectiveness of financing; and, (4) employee relations. In answering to such 
questions as how many cases of hospitalization were involved and with what average 
length of stay, what percentage of the employee’s bill is being met by the plan, how 
much money has the company paid which was not returned in claims or dividends, and 
what do the employees think of the program — the company is able to determine, sta- 
tistically, the extent to which its plan is being fulfilled or how it should be revised. 


Through the use of tables, charts, and other exhibits, the authors show the measure- 
ments arrived at in each of the four main categories. They tell the story quite fully. 
The authors believe that such evaluation based on measurement can help a company 
determine the extent to which its medical plan is being fulfilled, as a base for long- 
range planning, and in spotting abuses of the existing plan. Employers can benefit 
not only themselves but the industry as a whole, as more and more companies develop 
measures for evaluating the effectiveness of their medical plans. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE OFFICE. C. E. GINDER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 31, No. 11, November 1959. Pages 12-16. 


In this article the Staff Director of the Technical Division of the National Office 
Management Association presents a report of a special survey. More than 1,900 
business, industrial, and service organizations in Canada and the United States 
participated in the survey. 


Among the significant findings: (1) 72 percent of the respondents indicated that air 
conditioning had been installed in their offices, in contrast with the relatively small 
number which reported this facility ten or fifteen years ago; (2) more than 60 percent 
of the respondents indicated that they adhered to the NOMA office space standard of 
60 to 80 square feet of space person (including accessories) for the general office 
area; (3) a growing number indicated provision for private or partitioned offices and 
efforts to reduce the amount of noise through acoustically-treated ceilings; (4) metal 
furniture appears to be the trend for general office areas, but wood furniture is still 
more prevalent in the private offices; (5) there is a marked trend toward painted walls 
in pastel colors, composition flooring, and improved ventilating systems and heating 
systems; (6) 18 percent reported having music systems in the offices. With the 
increased white-collar work force and the ever-present element of paperwork monotony, 
the improvement of the physiological environment of the office is important in an 
employee relations program. 
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EMPLOYER’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS MENTAL ILLNESS. M. B. OYMOND. 
Public Persomel Review. Vol. 20, No. 4, October 1959. Pages 267-270. 


In 1958 some 60 percent of the 70,000 persons in mental hospitals in Canada were 
able to return to their homes, many entirely well. As a result of good psychiatric 
care and medical and'occupational therapy, some 15,000 to 17,000 returned to the 
nation’s labor force in gainfully employed jobs. Yet, observes Dr. Dymond, there 
persist varied attitudes on the part of employers towards mental illness, A survey 
among representative employers in the Toronto area showed that employer responses 
ranged from negative and prejudiced attitude to attitudes of indecision or willingness 
to help if they had the proper guidance. Employers expressed their feelings of inade- 
quacy in making judginents, and would need to rely on the judgment of the company 
physician or an outside agency. The employers also appeared to be more inclined to 
make judgments on an individual basis of a particular applicant than to generalize 
about the mentally ill. 


Dr. Dymond makes the point that employers want to help, as evidenced in the respon- 
ses of the industrial personnel managers. There is a basis for optimism in the 
rehabilitation of former mental patients now seeking jobs. There is needed a closer 
link between the psychiatrist, social worker, and employer in this task of rehabili-_ 
tation, and this could be achieved in a number of ways. ‘‘By considering the individ- 
ual in consultation with a psychiatric social worker, . .and providing an opportunity 
for suitable work, today’s enlightened personnel man can provide the final stage in 
restoring to normal living the person who has been a victim of mental illness. 
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SLASH COMPENSATION COSTS 44 PERCENT. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 11, Nov. 1959, Pages 32-45, 


‘This account of the Hoover Company, in the electrical appliance and equipment 


industry, is presented on the basis of an interview with the company’s safety direc- 
tor, Mr. L. D. Humbert. 


Under the state law governing the fund set-up, the Hoover Company (with its three 
plants employing 2,200 people) could pay as little as $8,170 in compensation rates 

or as much as $106,220. In Ohio each company’s compensation rates are set annually 
on the basis of its industrial injury experience over the previous five years. The 
above data indicate that at one end of the State scale the company could eam an 85 
percent reduction on the base rate, while at the other end an 85 percent could be 
added to the base rate. In summary, there’s $100,000 riding on the success or failure 
of the accident prevention program, as Mr. Humbert observed. 


Through the many means outlined in this article, the company has been able to cut its 
compensation cost by 44 percent on the basis of its very favorable record in regard 

to accident prevention. Among the means described are the frequent inspections, the 
safety newsletter, medical program, participation of the union officials in the program, 
fire protection facilities, the alertness of the shop foremen, and the generally per- 
sistent campaign for safety consciousness throughout the Hoover Company. 
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INDUSTRY CONSIDERS MENTAL HEALTH. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Con}, Bd.) Vol. 21, No. 11, Nov. 1959. 
Pages 361-364. 


Companies find that concern for employee safety and employee health in a compre- 
hensive personnel management program leads to the larger implications of a health 
program — including mental health. And, there is divided opinion among business 
executives in regard to rehabilitation of the mentally ill employee. Mr. Habbe cites 
the view of one speaker at a New England meeting of industrial executives: ‘‘It is 
clear that the ultimate cost of neglecting the problem of mental illness will be far 
reater than the cost of solving it.’ (The annual cost is now estimated at $3 billion 

in direct costs.) 


Among the kinds of mental health problems are those of high employee turnover 
because of emotional difficulties and maladjustment, the alcoholic employee, chronic 
absenteeism, and sub-standard producers. Industry has already built some resources 
for dealing with problem employees, and among these are medical and psychiatric 
staff members in companies, training of supervisors in better human relations, a 
ing services, psychologists, liaison with community social services, more strate gic 

lacement of personnel, and other instruments. With the general tensions of modem 
ife, the high incidence of hospital beds occupied by emotionally ill persons, and 
industry’s concern for the health of its personnel, it remains to be seen what will be 
done. At this time there are varied and conflicting views, as evidenced in the 
responses of the industrial executives at this New England meeting. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION. ARTHUR LARSON. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 12, December 1959, Pages 23-24, 42-43. 


We are moving from the present period with its emphasis on engineering, education, 
and enforcement in safety programs to the future with even more distinctive needs 
built on top of these proven needs. The significant features of future industrial 
safety programs must be (1) preplanned safety, and (2) the psychological approach. 
Preplanned safety is vital in counteracting the possibility of injuries due to — 
changes in industrial technology. A good case in point is the atomic energy industry 
which boasts one of the best safety records in industry. In anticipation of radiation 
hazards, safety was preplanned at every stage — in design, supervision, training, 
maintenance, and every other consideration. And, some 5,000 firms are now using 
radioisotopes. Lessons of preplanned safety can be found in other industries as well 
— but, for the future this will have to be spread over a much larger industrial base and 
for more and more of the worker population. 


The psychological approach may prove to be the greatest single frontier in the safety 
movement, according to Dr. Larson. This means a more deliberate understanding of 
personality defects of workers, attitudes toward management and toward fellow work- 
ers, tensions due to home and family life, signs of emotional illness, carry-over _ 
attitudes toward off-the-job safety, and other factors. We will be more involved with 
professional services from psychiatry and psychology. 
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NOTES 


HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THE KEY TO MOTIVATION.  F. J. MIKEL. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959. Pages 70-74. 


The realization that fear no longer supplies the motivation for the worker in indus- 
trial society has led to an over-concern with employee satisfaction as an alternative 
driving force. Benefits may tie a man to the organization, but they will not encourage 
him to do more than just enough to get by. Loyalty and enthusiasm are generated in 
a work environment that presents ever-more challenging work assignments. 


It is suggested that fear be replaced with responsibility. Usually responsibility is 
something that an individual is ordered to assume. However, instead of commanding 
responsibility, management must develop it. This process of developing greater job 


responsibility at all levels entails mainly giving each employee a felling of compre- 
hension about his part in the enterprise. 


“Tf workers are uncooperative, the reason is that their jobs make no demands on their 
individual ingenuity, energy, and initiative. Industrialization has simplified work to 
the point where it satisfies no more than the basic human needs. Management must 
either abandon hope of motivating workers to produce more than the acceptable mini- 
mum or find new ways of restoring some intrinsic meaning to work itself. Only by 
investing work content with more and more challenge can it hope to harness the un- 
used energies and abilities that must come into play if the individual worker is to 
achieve peak performance in his job.’’ 
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THE EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE IN ROLE PLAYING. C.H. LAWSHE AND OTHERS. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 5, October 1959. Pages 287-292, 


Five ‘‘Studies in Management Training Evaluation’’ are summarized which have been 
conducted to evaluate the effects of single and repeated role playing experiences as 
a tool in management human relations training. Three groups received one session, 
and two groups participated in four weekly role playing sessions. A work sample 
human relations training case was administered to trainees in pre-and post-training 
situations in order to obtain measures of human relations performance levels. Re- 
sponses were scaled on a continuum of employee orientation, indicating the extent to 
which the response tended to cope with the human problem presented in the case. 
Other responses were scaled on a continuum of sensitivity, reflecting the extent to 
which the response indicated a perceptiveness of the social cues presented. 


The pattern of results suggests the importance of impact as a factor in effecting 
change in human relations. Impact is defined as a characteristic of a training experi- 
ence which allows the trainee to criticize his own performance in human relations 
tasks, provides an adequate type of feedback to the trainee regarding his perform- 
ances, and serves to emphasize a particular human relations factor in a strong and 
emotional manner. Impact experiences may occur either as a result of the type of 
case used or as a result of the type of discussion held after role playing. Repeated 
exposures to role playing showed little advantage over the single, impact experience. 
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HELPING GROUPS MAKE DECISIONS.  S. J. GLASS, 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 6, November 1959. Pages 208-209. 


According to the author, Senior Training Officer, San Bernardino Air Materiel Area, 
the problem of present day society that mires the activities within industry, business 
and government is ineptness in arriving at and implementing decisions. Since we 
live in a complex social structure, the majority of the decisions we make, either in 
rivate or public life, are based upon the opinions and information acquired from 
amily, friends and business associates. The implementation of the decisions is 
also usually dependent upon positive group action. 


This article was written from the experience of a number of 4-8 hours workshop 
sessions. Mr. Glass helps groups of people from various levels of management come 
to satisfactory solutions of administrative problems. To help break idea bottlenecks 
that block the problem solving efforts of the work team (12 to 15 members), the 
trainer acts as a non-directive observer. He assists the group in the decision- 
making process, particularly in the orderly succession of moves to make in coming to 
the decision. This process consists of : (1) awareness of the problem, (2) definition 
of the problem, (3) gathering of data, (4) analysis of data, (5) formulating alternatives, 
(6) listing of alternatives, and (7) solution. By skillful use of group communications 
and assisting in such a step-by-step progression, the trainer can facilitate the deci- 
sion process. The author concludes by stating that, according to his experience, it 
is only possible to reach a realistic, acceptable, and implementable decision 
through a free exchange of thoughts, feelings and ideas. 
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WHAT MAKES YOUR SUBORDINATES TICK? J. L.GREEN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 7, December 1959, Pages 253-256, 262. 


In this description of an unusual executive committee meeting, the author, Professor 
of Economics and Management, Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, has each member tell how he motivates his subordinates. These are 
in response to a question by the chairman of the Buard as to how they were attempting 
to get the full return from the wage dollar that they should be getting. 


The first member states his efforts in developing a pride in rendering a useful serv- 
ice. The second man gives his subordinates a sense of satisfaction when they do 
something well. The third stresses the obligation of the supervisor for developing a 
feeiing of job security. The fourth member (the Director of Industrial Relations) 
mentions the need of the supervisor to earn the respect of his subordinates and the 
satisfaction of working for a competent and trusted chief who bases decisions upon 
principles rather than expediency of the moment. The fifth assigns each man to work 
for which he is qualified, thus hoping to build a strong sense of self-confidence. 

The sixth stresses the need of cooperation with subordinates, peers and superiors. 
The seventh, the stimulation of the staff for promotion, progress, and personal growth. 


The cross-section of views makes an interesting approach to what makes a worker 
” 
tick. 
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WORKERS’ PERCEPTIONS AND JOB SUCCESS. R.L. HARRISON. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No 4, Winter 1959. Pages 619-625. 


As a means of measuring workers’ perce ptions of supervisory expectations, forced- 
choice questionnaires were administered to 59 employees and their supervisors in 
four aircraft overhaul shops at the Naval Air Station, Alameda, California. Workers 
described what they thought their supervisor wanted from them on the job. Super- 
visors described what they actually expected from employees and ranked their 
employees on job performance, 


Results showed that workers who more accurately predicted what their supervisor 
expected from them tended to be given higher rankings on job performance. The study 
does not show whether better understanding of the expectations of the supervisor was 
a function of an ability of the individual employee, or whether better understanding 
grew out of the supervisor’s being more willing to communicate his expectations to 
some employees than to others. 


The significant finding is that people who better understand the attitudes, opinions, 
and expectations of others have been found to perform more effectively in these 
social situations. This supports the results of previous research where essentially 
the same conclusions were reached based on study of people who were mostly in 
situations of leadership, salesmanship, or close personal interaction. In contrast, 
this study was based on hourly-paid industrial workers — men who are followers 
rather than leaders. The question of how such understanding comes about is still 
an unanswered one. (281-59) 


CATEGORIES OF THOUGHT OF MANAGERS, CLERKS, AND WORKERS ABOUT 
JOBS AND PEOPLE IN AN INDUSTRY. H.C. TRIANDIS. 
Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 5, October 1959. Pages 338-344. 


Recent work has shown that the more similar the categories of thought employed by 
two people the more likely it is that they will communicate and the greater the like- 
lihood that they will like each other. This study was conducted in a manufacturing 
plant in a rural New York community, and included data from 17 department heads, 
20 section heads and foremen, 20 male clerks, 27 female clerks, and 21 workers. 


The results suggest that when members of lower managemen: perce ive people in the 
industrial situation they tend to use power categories. Is this fellow a supervisor? 
Does he have authority? When all groups perceive another person they tend to eval- 
uate him — how good, capable, cooperative, sociable is the man? The upper managers 
emphasize background while the workers emphasize dependability. When perceiving 
jobs, job characteristics and job requirements seem to be most important. All groups, 
except the workers, are concerned with the power aspects of the job — how much 
authority. The workers are concerned with whether the job is clean or dirty. Tables 
are presented giving the categories with the highest frequencies for all groups of 
people studied. More specific aspects are discussed in some detail, the research 
design is outlined, and an interpretation is made assessing the significance of these 
differences among groups in relation to intergroup communications in industry. 
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THE USE OF A MORALE INDEX. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 21, No. 10, Oct. 1959, 
Pages 322-323, 


In this account of Nationwide Insurance Companies, which conducts attitude surveys 
on a continuing basis, the analysis of its first comprehensive survey identified the 
following as morale factors: (1) intrinsic job satisfaction (degree to which the worker 
likes performing his job), (2) satisfaction with his fellow workers, (3) satisfaction 
with the administrative ability of supervisors, (4) satisfaction with the consideration 
of supervisors, (5) satisfaction with the work load and pressure, (6) satisfaction with 
the fairness and interests of management, (7) confidence in the ability of management, 
(8) pride in the company, (9) satisfaction with salary, (10) satisfaction with benefits, 
(11) satisfaction with communications (extent to which the worker is kept informed of 
changes, future plans, etc.), and (12) satisfaction with action on personnel policies 
(how well the company follows through on its stated policies.) The surveys are 
scored to yield an over-all company morale index as well as for each of the factors or 
dimensions outlined above. The analysis is made of the situation as reflected in 
headquarters, in the field locations, and by functional divisions within the company. 
The analysis also enables the officials to concentrate on the high and low items in 
the different sections of the survey findings. 


Nationwide has been able to learn through these surveys the factors which are partic- 
ularly critical to high employee morale. The company has also found it possible to 
re-examine and re-state personne! policies and improve communications channels on 
the basis of the survey findings and their confirmation. (283-59) 


MODERN HUMAN RELATIONS IN PERSPECTIVE. W. G. SCOTT. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 6, Nov.-Dec 1959. Pages 9-20, 30. 


Dr. Scott begins with the. assumption that human relations is an interdisciplinary 
subject — and that sociology, psychology, and social psychology constitute the back- 
bone of human relations. In improving and promoting successful management human 
relations practice, he cites these assumptions: (1) good human relations practice is 
the product of the manager using experience, intuition, and interdisciplinary general- 
izations to guide him in the action he takes; (2) employee participation is often essen- 
tial to higher productivity and greater human satisfaction; (3) the individual’s behavior 
is related to his two roles in the work situation — the ‘‘job-oriented’’ role and the 
“informal group-oriented’’ role; (4) good communication has impact upon human rela- 
tions in organizational life; (5) teamwork, in which employees are mutually striving to 
obtain the same set of desired consequences, is animportant factor; (6) there must be 
recognition that man is diversely motivated — be prodded by economic, social, psycho- 
logical, and other motives; (7) the organization is a social system, and the manager 
must be able to deal effectively with a social system in which he is involved; and 
(8) executive skills in human re lations can be developed. 


In linking these to basic business elements in an enterprise, Dr. Scott looks critically 
at the above assumptions and sees the shortsightedness of the assumptions in terms 
of neglect of the economic dimension of work satisfaction, lack of adequate focus on 
work, and the structure of human relations research. 
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DISCIPLINE: KEY TO HIGH MORALE. LL. CASSELS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 11, November 1959, Pages 82-84, 


In this account, based on the author’s interview with a prominent judge serving on 
the United States Court of Appeals, discipline is regarded as a mainstay to good 

human relations. Among the principles of good discipline are these: (1) Lay down 
clear rules and make sure they are known to all employees; (2) Aim for the largest 
possible measure of spontaneous obedience to rules; (3) Rules must be enforced firmly 
and fairly; (4) Punishment should fit the offender as well as the offense; (5) Some 
provision must be made for appeals; (6) Speak softly while carrying a big stick. 


The observation is made that whenever an employee is called up for pe og 
action, his fellow workers will be watching to see how he fares. They usually know 
whether the offender is a true outlaw,a venturesome fellow who needs a lesson, or a 
decent citizen who blundered into trouble. It is in regard to appeals that there is 
particularly a delicate aspect of discipline in the business situation. Here we have 
stress on delegation of executive authority and the feeling on the part of managers _ 
that they have no choice but to back up their subordinate supervisors in any discipli- 
nary action they take — and that to review or reverse a supervisor’s decision would 
tend to destroy the concept of decentralized authority. Yet, workers have been — 
steeped in the tradition ot haidedionse justice and in this tradition they regard right 
of appeal as a precious guarantee against unjust action. Whatever machinery it sets 
up in the organization, the important thing is that there should be a good system for 
review of disciplinary actions taken. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


THE VALUE OF FIVE SCREENING TECHNIQUES. STEPHEN HABBE. 


Management Record (Nat Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 21, No 7-8, July-Aug. 1959. 
Pages 228-231. 


Employment specialists continue to find the employment interview the selection tool 
most actively used and the one most depended upon. In a National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board survey of 501 companies using the five principal screening techniques, 
the results showed overwhelmingly the use of the personal interview — both for 
salaried and hourly-wage applicants. The other techniques are psychological tests, 
medical examination, credit agency report, and reference checks (reference checks of 
personal, school, and work sources). The personal interview includes the preliminary 
interview, if one is held — and it is usually a very brief interview in the employment 
office. This is followed by the more comprehensive interview by a member of the 
personne! staff and an interview with the supervisor who is interested in the applicant 
Depending upon the nature of the position, there may be as many as five screening 
interviews with a single applicant. 


A chart of the screening techniques is included as an exhibit, and the reader can see 
what of the five techniques is of major usefulness in assessing a particular character- 
istic. The ten characteristics cited are: appearance, aptitude, attendance, health, 


intelligence, job proficiency, personality, social adjustment, training, and work habits] 


Mr. Habbe stresses the point that no technique can be expected to produce good 
results, in assessing the characteristics, if it is improperly used. Technical compe- 
tence in the use of a screening device is essential to a good personnel program. 
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ATTRACTING AND STAFFING:NEW INDUSTRY. J. W. BEACH. 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 26, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 41-44. 


The Director of the Employment Service Division, North Carolina, presents a picture 
of the activities of his office in regard to assisting a prospective new industry. Such 
assistance may involve a manpower survey, study of market condition, or other activ- 
ity. Through the aggressive leadership toward economic deve lopment and industrial 
diversification in North Carolina, Mr. Beach’s office is ‘‘selling’’ North Carolina as 
a good State in which to live and work. Local employers, community leaders, the 
local Chamber of Commerce, economists, and the North Carolina Employment Security 
Commission, have worked well together in rendering services to the prospective new 
industrial plant. Such serivces have been available to the General Electric Company 
which has set up new plants in the State, to International Resistance Company, 
American Machine and Foundry Company, and others. The article presents an account 
of the services rendered to officials of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in build- 
ing its twenty million dollar plant in Shelby, N. C. 


The way in which the re lationship is built for the services is presented by the author 
in these words: ‘‘As soon as a firm decides to come into the community, contact the 
president of the company, offer him our assistance, outline the services we are 
equipped to render, and ask that his representative contact us on his next visit to 
the community. Careful study to determine what we have to offer this particular 
prospective employer and a sincere presentation of a plan of service usually results 
in a ‘sale.’ Few employers will turn down a program which practically guarantees 
them substantial savings.’’ (287~—59) 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION. N. R. MILLER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 6, November 1959. Pages 213-214, 219. 


More and more machines are taking over the function of people in producing goods 
observes the author, Training Director, Union Railway Company, Pittsburgh. There 

is a need for special skills for those who tend the machines, and one of managements’ 
greatest problems will be the selection of those best qualified to be trained for the 
future jabs that are more complicated. Already it has been found necessary to set up 
what in many cases are extended technical training courses. This means that manage- 
ment will be concerned with the direction of a work force which is highly educated 
and trained as against a previous work force in which education and training had 
lesser significance. 


The principal unit in the future work force will be a small group of specialists (e.g., 
technicians, engineers, servicemen) who will have the responsibility of maintaining 
and servicing a complete manufacturing process. There will be many problems of 
mutual concern to the public, union, and management. Two of the more pressing of 
these will be lay-offs caused by automation and increased training needs. The author 
concludes with some intere sting predictions of this altered industrial work force on 
trade unionism. While the unions state that they definitely want and will accept auto- 
mation, the changed status and educational level of the workers and their altered 
position vis-a-vis management will probably call for a complete review of the union 
role in industrial relations. 
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APPLICATION OF JO& ANALYSIS TO INDIRECT VALIDITY. NOTES 
E. J. McCORMICK. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959. Pages 402-413. 


Indirect validity as it applies to the selection of people for jobs requires the valida- 
tion of tests or other predictors on a particular job, or with jobs of a particular type, 
and the subsequent extension of the results so obtained to other similar jobs. In 
order to do this it is necessary to identify ingredients or attributes that are common 
to the two jobs or types of jobs. This is transfer of validity, based on identical 
elements, similar to transfer of training. 


There seem to be at least four types of job characteristics: (1) The overall nature of 
the job that can be identified on the basis of gross general attributes; (2) Ratings of 
workers’ traits as required for successful job performance; (3) ‘‘Job-oriented’’ check 
list descriptions of work activities, which typically describe what is accomplished by 
the worker, rather than what the worker does to accomplish the end results of his 
actions; and (4) Worker-oriented elements, expressing what the worker does to accom- 
plish his task. In general, it seems that such elements can be construed as falling 
into one of three essentially different categories: information receiving processes, 
decision-making activities, and work activities. Factor analysis of 4,000 USES jobs 
resulted in the identification of seven worker-requirement factors: mental develop- 
ment, adaptability to precision operations, body agility, artistic ability, manual art 
ability, personal contact ability, and heavy manual work versus clerical ability. 
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office positions there is a breakdown of the factor point values for each position. 


CLERICAL JO3 EVALUATION. (NOMA, DETROIT CHAPTER.) 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 12, December, 1959, Pages 12-24, 


This special section presents the work of a special committee of the Detroit Chapter 
of the National Office Management Association charged with the responsibility for 
devising a simple plan for the evaluation of clerical jobs. It is presented as a guide 
for using the point system. The job of Typist (Purchasing Division) is developed in 
terms of the evaluation factors (elemental, skill, responsibility, effort), the point 
values, and the basis of factor ratings. 


It then provides job descriptions for typical office positions — accounting clerk, 
invoice audit clerk, billing checker, calculating machine operator, general clerk, 
receptionist, stenographer, and other positions. For the thirty-four representative 


These values are identified in terms of high and low values ir regard to the follow- 
ing: general or special education, memory, analytical abilities, personal contact, 
dexterity, accuracy, responsibility for company property, for procedures, and for 
supervision. 


The committee presents it as a plan which may be of value to office managers, 


personnel managers, and others concerned with the problem of clerical job evaluation 
and the determination of equitable office salaries. 
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MANPOWER AND INNOVATION: SOME POINTERS FOR MANAGEMENT. 
FREDERICK HARBISON. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959. Pages 8-15. 


The percentage of managers, staff specialists, scientists, engineers, and other highly 
skilled workers in relation to total employment in industry has been steadily increas- 
ing, while the proportion of production workers has declined. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Section at Princeton University recently undertook a study designed to clarify 
this question. The data pointed to several key findings. The increase in highly 
trained personnel was primarily the result of innovation. In general, the rate of 
innovation appeared to govern the rate of increase. The development of innovations 
appears to have affected the occupational structure of entire industries. Innovation 
tends to spawn more innovation. No evidence was found to support the ‘‘Parkinson’s 
Law’’ hypothesis, increasing company size, or the alleged increase in the number of 
reports required by government agencies. 


It was concluded that: (1) most companies have neglected to estimate accurately 
their future manpower requirements, and greater emphasis needs to be placed on for- 
ward manpower planning; (2) The problem of effective utilization of high-talent man- 
power is vital, and it results in an increase in overhead costs; (3) Unions will decline 
in membership; (4) Competition for personnel in the labor market is undergoing a 
fundamental change; (5) The changing composition of employment will force many 
companies to discard some long-standing notions of wage and salary administration; 
and, (G6) The future presages profound changes in the top command posts of industry. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


EMPLOYEE INCENTIVE PLANS. D.R. POHLMAN. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 12, December 1959. Pages 25-29, 


The author, who is Vice President — Operations at Pohlman Foundry Company 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) analyzes the various kinds of incentive plans and their relative values, 
In sequence he analyzes the following plans: the individual output per man-hour, the 
plant-wide or teamwork plan — the savings sharings, production bonus, profit sharing, 
sales sharing, productivity index plan, and the production value sharing plan as 
systems of plant-wide incentives. 


Particular attention is given to the Scanlon Plan as the best known form of sales 
sharing plan, and to the Rucker Share of Production Plan. , After discussing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Scanlon Plan, the author proceeds to a full discussion 
of the Rucker Plan which was installed at the Pohlman Foundry Company about ten 
years ago and is still in operation. Officials of the company have found that under 

the Rucker Plan the output per man hour had increased by 18 percent and the bad cast- 
ings and rejects had been reduced by 47 percent in a period of eight years. The fea- 
tures and details of the Rucker Plan are outlined in the article, and there is also a 
historical account of how the company came to adopt this incentive plan. Mr. Pohlman 
closes on this note: ‘‘With the Rucker Plan our company and its employees have 
firmly demonstrated that they can make more money with each other and not out of 
each other; their joint progress in earnings is both measured and determined by 
increased productivity, proportionately shared.”’ 
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UNIONS CHANGE STRATEGY TO ORGANIZE WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS. 
R. N. McMURRY. 
American Business. Vol. 29, No. 11, November 1959. Pages 6-10, 


Dr. McMurry. summarizes the attitudes of white-collar workers — dislike of the senior- 
ity system, fear of strike and income loss, specialization within their own field, and 
general attitude toward unionism. One of the very serious factors which induces 
unionism of white-collar employees is poor supervision and management’s failure to 
take any corrective action. Dr. McMurry summarizes in this way: ‘‘Most white-collar 
workers have strong pro-management loyalties. The business of management, then is 
to see that the white-collar worker remains favorably disposed toward it. . .Manage- 
ment must get its house in order and recognize that white-collar employees have the 
same wants as blue-collar workers. . .If the employer will recognize these wants in 
the same manner that he has been forced to do through the organization of his blue- 
collar workers — and do it voluntarily before it is too late — he has little to worry 
about. . .He can successfully defeat white-collar organization.’’ 

As for specific actions, management must (1) eliminate weak and incompetent super- 
vision at the first, second, and third-line supervisory levels, (2) make a realistic 
appraisal of its salary rates and working conditions, (3) institute a satisfactory 
grievance procedures system, (4) improve channels of communication with the workers, 
(5) have a well-understood and workable merit rating system, and (6) maintain proper 
levels of fringe benefits and pensions. 
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THE CRISIS INCOLLECTIVE BARGAINING. W.L.HORVITZ. 
Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959. Pages 16-24, 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that we have arrived at a crisis in collective 
bargaining. Some of the principal reasons for this are: take-it-or-leave-it attitudes; 
the fact that American management has never fully accepted the collective bargaining 
process; the decline in union membership and influence; and a marked decline in 
public confidence in the collective bargaining process. Also blamed is the increased 
tendency on the part of both labor and management to place the blame for all the , 
country’s ills on the other party and to take for themselves credit for all the country's 
gains, and a split-personality approach to government on the parts of both labor and 
management — a hope that the government will work for them but without 

“inte rference.’’ 


The increasing problems of rapidly expanding technology, the threat of government 
intervention, and the responsibility of industrial firms in a world beset with global 
problems demand a new look by labor and management. To date we have not seen 
much imagination from the unions on the question of productivity. At the root of 
management’s rigidity is the questionable stand that collective bargaining is an act 
of containment. There is unwillingness to consider ‘‘management rights’’ a matter 
for discussion in collective bargaining. There must be a new outlook in the new 
decade. 
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THESE FORCES AFFECT YOUR PAY. L.CASSELS AND R. L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 10, October 1959. Pages 40-44, 49, 


Research in the field of executive compensation has yielded several basic principles 
which a company can use as a checklist to evaluate its own policies. These princi- 
ples hold that a sound salary administration plan for executives should : (1) recognize 
the unique role of the manager in today’s economy; (2) fairly appraise the relative 
importance of each managerial position; (3) take realistic account of competitive 
pressures; (4) carefully weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the four basic 
types of executive compensation as they apply to the requirements of your organiza- 
tion; and (5) allow for flexibility in administration to meet the peculiar motivational 
and personal needs of individual executives, 


An effective way of bringing order into a company’s executive pay structure is to 
appraise managerial positions and conduct a systematic job evaluation. This should 
result in ranking of positions and in fixing a range (top and bottom) of compensation 
for each job. It should build a good pay ladder, moreover, to provide a continual 
incentive to managers in the lower echelons; and, it should establish adequate differ- 
entials between echelons to constitute a strong incentive for advancement. Above al' 
a sound compensation program must allow for flexibility in administration to meet the 
peculiar motivational and personal needs of individual executives. The better the 
range of options in selecting the components of his compensation package, the more a 
company can meet the individual needs determined by age or status of the executive. 


(29559) 


MUST MARKET PRESSURE WRECK THE COMPANY’S SALARY STRUCTURE? 
P. P. LE 3RETON. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-Aug, 1959. Pages 34-45, 


To find out what approaches are most commonly employed to prevent market pressure 
from disrupting the wage and salary program, the author recently surveyed (by ques- 
tionnaire) some 150 leading companies of varying sizes throughout the country. About 
2/3 of the respondents were manufacturing companies. 


Replies were tabulated in eight different categories, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages involved in each are discussed in some detail. The approaches, listed here in 
descending order of popularity in the 150 companies, are: (1) Bring new workers in 
at market price unless it falls out of the established range for the job class; (2) Add 
work to job content, thereby increasing its worth to the company; (3) Raise the level 
of all wages in the company; (4) Ignore market conditions and concentrate on main- 
taining internal consistency — emphasize advantages other than money rates; 

(5) Bring new workers in at market price regardless of its relationship to company 
rates; (6) Deliberately evaluate the job higher than its objective worth; (7) Use out- 
side agency help at required rate — agency workers perform their duties on company 
premises; (8) Eliminate the job by contracting out or distributing the work internally. 
A large number of companies indicated that they used other approaches; these were 
mainly variations rather than separate solutions. The most significant was that of 
taking large groups of jobs out of the original structure and setting up special classes 


for them. (296-59) 


ANALYSIS OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT WAGE THEORIES. J.H. GREENE. 
Advance Management Vol. 24, No. 11, November 1959, Pages 17-19, 


Dr. Greene, Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering at Purdue University, 
discusses the views which Frederick Taylor held and to what wage theories he would 
subscribe today — based on the writings and thinking of Taylort. The Just Wage con- 
cept, in which the designation of ‘‘price’’ should be such as not to take advantage of 
another, was defended by Taylor in his Shop Management As for the Subsistence 
Wage Theory, Taylor subscribed to it, as he did long range subsistence theories. In 
regard to any literal interpretation of the Wages Fund Theory, which would hold that 
the size of the fund is fixed and will be divided as a pie, Taylor would be opposed to 
it. The Residual Theory, the concept that wages are a residue of what remains of 
the product after the other shares such as rent and interest have been deducted, is 
one which Taylor would have real question in regard to the distribution of the surplus. 
Taylor had no faith in the Marginal Productivity Theory. 


From the foregoing comparisons, observes Dr. Greene, it would seem that Taylor had 
no definite concepts of wage theories as such. ‘‘.. .[fthere is any one wage theme 
that constantly reappears in Taylor’s writings, it would appear to be the Just Wage — 
for his writings show constant concem for man and his due.’’ 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


FACTORED DIMENSIONS OF THE CAREER TEST BATTERY. 
W. B. MICHAEL AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 1959. Pages 583-596, 


The problem was to investigate the factors measured by the Career Battery of tests 
given by the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission. One group of 150 above- 
average I. Q. and one of 150 below-average I. Q. Marine Corps recruits were given 
forms of all tests in the battery, each man taking a total of 24 or 26 tests in all. 


Factor analysis indicates that the battery of tests were measuring seven factors iden- 
tified as: verbal comprehension, general reasoning, spatial orientation, visualization, 
perceptual speed, numerical facility, and mechanical background. These factors were 
found in both the above-average and the below-average I. Q. groups, indicating that 
the battery was appropriate for use at both intelligence levels. These factors corre- 
spond approximately to the content which the tests in the battery were originally 
designed to measure, most of the tests being relatively factor pure. The major excep- 
tion was perceptual speed, which was measured by both a speed test and a number 
test. This was not unusual since half the speed test was composed of number 
checking. 


Other characteristics of the Career Battery were also investigated and reported in the 
article. Among these were the effect of using different scoring formulas for the speed 
and accuracy test (virtually no difference), and the effect of eliminating the mechani- 
cal background test (again, virtually no effect on the factors subsequently extracted.) 


(298-59) 


THE PLACE OF PERSONALITY APPRAISAL IN VOCATIONAL SELECTION. 
JOHN PARRY. 


Occupational Psychology. Vol. 33, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 149-156. 


Research into personality tests has lagged far behind research into abilities tests, 
and psychologists have been satisfied with subjective ways of appraising personality. 
The three chief aids to personality assessment in current use are the interview 
(generally, too near the subjective end of the continuum), the group situation (mostly 
an extension of the interview), and the projective techniques (used mostly as clinical 
aids but perhaps may prove to be more useful in the future). 


The objectively scored personality test differs in two respects from the above aids in 
that it yields a quantitative score instead of a qualitative assessment and claims to 
measure one or more basic personality traits. The more comprehensive of these are 
designed to measure a large number of traits and should be considered to be test 
batteries rather than a single test. This introduces a problem of reliability. Problems 
include the difficulty in reporting results (a series of sub-scores rather than a single 
overall score), the interpretation of ‘‘traits’? presumably measured, and deciding 
which traits are critical for a given occupation. 


In judging personality and motivation we must be careful not to mistake the partial 
man for the total man. If personality scores are obtained on a person’s mental health 
and job satisfaction, it should be realized that these are only part of behavior and 
not the whole person. 

(299-59) 


TRAITS DIFFERENTIATING MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL. GHISELLI. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 1959 Pages 535-544. 


This study involved 113 persons in top management positions, 176 in middle manage- 
ment, 172 in lower management posts, and 319 line workers of whom about half were 
office workers and sales personnel and the others were industrial workers. They were 
employed in a wide variety of ditferent types of business. Each of these 780 persons 
were given the Self Description Inventory, a forced-choice list of 64 pairs of person- 
ally descriptive adjectives which provides measures of the five traits of intelligence, 
supervisory ability, initiative, self assurance, and occupational level. On measures 
of intelligence, supervisory ability, initiative, self assurance and occupational level, 
personnel occupying positions in the top two levels of management were found to be 
similar and superior to line supervisors and line workers. These results suggest that 
the usual classification of personnel as management versus line workers may not be 
wholly adequate; rather, a distinction should be made between top and middle manage- 
ment on the one hand and lower management and line workers on the other. Perhaps 
this explains why some organizations prefer to recruit college graduates for middle 
management positions rather than to promote those who hold positions at the lower _ 
levels of management. Top and middle management personnel were found to be similar 
in intelligence but the top management group was superior in all of the other four 
pee Line supervisors surpassed line workers mainly in initiative and occupational 
evel, 
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COMMUNICATION 


GETTING ACROSS THE VALUE OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS. J. R. O'MEARA, 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conj. Bd.). Vol. 21, Na 10, Oct. 1959 
Pages 332-341, 


Since benefit programs represent a considerable investment, employers hope that such 
plans or programs will attract and hold good employees and motivate them to greater 
effectiveness in behalf of the company. However, there is a real communication prob- 
lem involved here, since this hoped-for relationship depends on how well the employ- 
ees understand and appreciate the value of the benefits provided. In this article the 
author presents, from the files of the National Industrial Conference Board, examples 
of what companies are attempting to do in the way of communication. The examples 
fall into two categories: (1) those that direct information to the employees as a 
group; and, (2) those that spell out for each individual employee the exact value of 
his personal stake in the benefit program. 


Mr. O’Meara cites the group communications efforts of the M & R Dietetic Laborato- 
ries, the Red Star Yeast and Products Company, National Biscuit Company, Hallmark 
Cards, Inc., and McKesson & Robbins. Examples of individualized communications 
are cited from the experiences of Aluminum Limited of Canada, Continental Oil Com- 
pany (Houston), General Electric Company, Otis Elevator Co., Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, and Bankers Trust Company (New York City), They exemplify various benefit 
information — profit sharing, thrift plan, retirement, life insurance and medical expens 
insurance, and other activities. The excellent selection of exhibits of such commu- 
nication efforts add much value to this NICB article. (301—59) 


COMMUNICATING WITH SHIFT SUPERVISORS. E. T. MURPHY. 
Manage. Vol. 12, No. 2, November 1959, Pages 24-29, 


One of the circumstances under which the time element in communication becomes a 
determining factor is when shift work is involved — for here top and middle manage- 
ment are available onlyduring the day, and supervisors on night hours have a mini- 
mum amount of contact with their managers. In the case of the Hanford Atomic Prod- 
ucts Operation (General Electric Company) most of the employees who operate and 
maintain the many facilities are on rotating shifts which call for them to work during 
the day shift only seven days a month. During the remaining work days, they are 
either on ‘‘swing’’ or ‘‘graveyard’’ shifts. 


Lacking the opportunity for supervisors to communicate with middle management 
because of the time factor, and yet the importance of the responsibility for round-the- 
clock operations of the atomic reactors and water plants, there had to be some efforts 
made to overcome the problem of lack of communication. Among the practices 
attempted have been these: (1) meeting together during one of the four weekdays a 
month when they are on the day shift; (2) having one of the supervisors attend his 
manager’s staff meeting — and passing on the information of interest to the others; 
(3) the use of tape recordings in transmitting the proceedings of staff meetings so 
that the shift supervisors can play them back at their convenience; (4) the use of an 
“‘electronic secretary’’ telephone service by which supervisors telephone in at the end 
of the shift to report his crew’s activities during that shift; (5) a twice-weekly 
‘“*Management News Bulletin’’ and other monthly and bi-monthly news organs. 


(302-59) 


THE CONFERENCE METHOD: PANACEA OR PARADOX? R.L. DEAN. 
Joum. Amer. Soc. Training Directors, Vol. 13, Na 12, Dec. 1959. Pages 8-15. 


‘*How democratic can American business afford to be?’’ asks the author, Associate 
Professor at Western Illinois University. The extent of current training in the confer- 
ence method indicates that the trend of the times is toward a consultative approach 
to industrial decision-making. Conference theory fits in nicely with organizations 
that attempt to determine decisions at the point of action. 


This article contends that present training practices tend toward the superficial, but 
that this is not necessarily a serious indictment.. The industrial training in conference 
techniques is being steadily increased and the content of these courses will be 
greatly enriched if training directors will use the abundant resource materials avail- 
able in the fields of group dynamics, semantics, logical analysis, and industrial 
psychology. If we subscribe to the philosophy of participative management, Dr. Dean 
believes that sounder training programs in conference leadership will result in more 
‘rational business decisions, increased productivity, and better human relations. The 
attainment of these goals, the article concludes, will add greatly to the total signif- 
icance of the American industrial community. 
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COMPANY ORIENTATION AS FACTOR IN READERSHIP OF EMPLOYEE 
PUBLICATIONS. J. B. MINER AND E. E. HEATON, JR. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 1959. Pages 607-618, 


The objective of this study was to determine what types of material appearing in the 
company magazine of Atlantic Refining Company are most likely to be read. A ques- 
tionnaire designed to measure readership of different types of items commonly inclu- 
ded in the magazine was mailed to a representative sample of employees — 600 were 
sent out and 251 returned. Follow-up studies were conducted to check on the ade- 
quacy of the respondent sample and various analyses, designed to determine the valid 
ity of the responses, It is always possible in a study such as this that the trenton 
are more indicative of what the employees think they ought to say than of their actual 
feelings. However, several different types of analyses indicated that it probably was 
not the case in this instance. 


A consistent preference for items more closely associated with the company was 
found. These items were read much more widely than those having little or no relat- 
ionship to the company among all groups except the female employees. The female 
employees are not attracted primarily by the company oriented items, The readership 
of these company oriented items was sufficiently high to suggest that this type of 
material rather than non-company oriented items should be featured in any effort to 
increase readership of the company magazine. 


(304-59) 


CHAMPION ATTACKS 6,643 ROADBLOCKS. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 21, Na 12, Dec 1959, 
P ages 394-398, 


In announcing publicly some time ago that it had uncovered more than 6,500 problems 
situations in the company as a result of an employee attitude survey, Champion 

Paper and Fibre Company had two goals in mind: first, it wanted to learn of all the 
“roadblocks” which might be handicapping the company’s progress or that damage 

its future growth; second, it felt that this approach would offer an opportunity to fur- 
ther the development of problem-solving skills among its managers and demonstrate to 
managers the importance of tapping the ideas of their employees. The attitude survey 
polled the views of the more than 10,000 people on the payroll, over a two-year period, 
in regard to supervision, costs, operations, working conditions, wages, and any other 
pertinent subject. Employee suggestions, customer complaints, employee complaints, 
management planning project reports, and reports of the company’s management group 
council were tapped as the sources. The use of follow-through teams, the use of both 
a comprehensive written questionnaire and individual interviews (every tenth employee 
was reached), the classification of the problems, and other considerations are 
described. 


The article features a chart developed by the company used for training purposes in 
the conferences to pinpoint the groups of roadblocks and how they can be attacked. 
There is also included a list of the five action categories on the handling of the par- 
ticular group of problems. In summary, it points to a major communication effort in 


tapping and following through on ideas. (305-59) 


HELP WORKERS’ VIEWS COME THROUGH. L. CASSELS AND R. L. RANDALL 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 1, January 1960. Pages 72-75 


The authors suggest three rules to assist the organization in getting the employee 
feedback: (1) put listening on a systematic basis; (2) use a combination of listening 
methods; and, (3) utilize the information you receive, not merely to assess employee 
morale, but as a guide to basic management decisions. Informal listening is too 
risky. It must be supplemented by systematic, institutionalized listening, and ‘‘any 
manager who relies solely on his personal open-door policy for upward communication 
will miss a lot of valuable information.’’ By institutionalizing the listening function, 
the authors point to special channels of communication, statistical systems, attitude 
surveys, and interviews. Experiences of General Electric, Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany, and Western Electric are discussed in regard to statistical yield, attitude sur- 
veys, and interviews. 


Management action in utilizing the information from the feedback is the real test. 

It is important that you do act. . .All the listening devices in the world won’t con- 
vince your employees that you really want the hard facts unless you do something 
about them when you get them... Correct, if you can, the misinformation which led 
to the complaint, or explain why nothing can be done about it now. . .You must let 
them know that management heard what they had to say and that management can be 
trusted to listen the next time they speak.’ 
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PROSLEMS IN APPRAISAL PROGRAMS. HH. F. ADAMS. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Traming Directors. Vol. 13, No. 9, Sept. 1959. Pages 3-i1, 


From his experiences in Kennecott Copper Corporation and later in Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company as a training official, Mr. Adams sees the need for common sense in 
manager counseling. He details carefully how problems arise in appraisal programs, 
pleads the case for fairness and objectivity on the part of appraisers, provides guide- 
lines and common sense in appraising job performance, discuss the special problems 
of appraising promotability of a person, and deals extensively with the importance of 
conducting the appraisal interview. 


Quoting some selections from his Summary: ‘‘We have deplored the fact that appraisal 
programs as a management development activity have not achieved the results 
expected of them. The chief reason for this failure has been the emphasis given to 
personality traits in the appraisal and the following interview. Both the appraisal and 
the interview should be focused on job performance. . .This can be better achieved by 
developing good job descriptions, performance standards, and position requirements 
which are job centered. They can be used as guides and measuring devices to deter- 
mine the individual’s performance in his present job or his readiness for promotion. 
The ir use will also make the interview easier by keeping the discussion job centered 
rather than centered on non-definable, non-measurable personality traits. . .(They) 
will also help determine what developmental activities should be undertaken. 


(307-59) 


IS YOUR APPRAISAL PROGRAM REALLY NECESSARY?  R. H. FINN. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1960. Pages 16-25. 


The launching of an appraisal program in Plantation Pipe Line Company (Atlanta, 
Ga.) some time ago led to many expressions of doubt, skepticism, and misunderstand- 
ing. The company’s Employee Relations Department, with the aid of the consulting 
firm of Richardson, Bellows, Hlenry and Company, decided to make a thorough study 
of the appraisal program. Through a series of meetings with supervisors to assess 
their attitudes and, later, a number of meetings with employees selected to represent 
certain groups of workers (utilitymen, operators, and pipeliners), the researchers 
were able to obtain many expressions and opinions about the appraisal and interview 
program. 


The reaction of the supervisors was that they agreed it is desirable once a year to 
evaluate and discuss job performance with each employee and to improve understand- 
ing of their relationships, but did not feel that a jarant program was necessary. On 
the other hand, the employees favored a formal svstem with periodic intervie w be- 
cause it gave them the opportunity to talk things over with their supervisor more 
thoroughly — and, they felt that if this were not done, the supervisors would not volun 
tarily provide for such interviews. There was also disagreement on the frequency of 
the interviews for the older employees. There seemed to be no real quarrel in regard 
to fairness and impartiality of the appraisals. The implication drawn from the re- 
search study was that top management must provide the total environment if it 
expects supervisors to put an appraisal program into practice. (308-59) 


DISCUSSING THE APPRAISAL WITH THE MAN. C. C. GARLAND. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 10, Oct. 1959, 
Pages 28-31. 


While there are many problems to be solved before a management development program 
is successful, the author contends that none is more important than the intervie ws 
which follow the appraisal. This type of counseling interview is not easy. Further- 
more, what actually takes place in the post-appraisal interview.is largely unknown. 
This article lists guides to help the manager discuss the appraisal with his 
subordinate. 


The controlling purpose of the post-appraisal interview is to let the employee know 
what the supervisor thinks of his performance. As such it should be timely, concem 
the man’s total job, and encourage the employee to express himself about the job and 
his performance. The supervisor should prepare for the discussion by checking the 
work record, facts and incidents, by being prepared to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment, and by selecting a convenient time and place to forestall interruptions. During 
the discussion, points of agreement should be summarized, points of disagreement 
should be re-stated as questions which need further consideration, and commitments 
should never be made that the supervisor may not be able to keep. 
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ARE CREATIVE PEOPLE “DIFFERENT?” J.L. WYATT. 
Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 20-24, 82-85, 


Misconceptions about the scientist or engineer, at work in the industrial environment, 
have led to beliefs that ‘‘the scientist belongs to a strange breed, is difficult to 
supervise and administer, operates better if left to himself, and cannot be evaluated 
in terms of any business productivity yardsticks.’’ Mr. Wyatt, of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, found in a survey of more than 3,500 scientists and engineers that such opinions 
are not true. In fact, he found that scientists in industry ‘*. . .want to work under 
relatively close administrative controls; have an urgent need to know precisely what 
management requires of them; exhibit the same personal traits found generally in ambi- 
tious non-scientific employees; and, resent being categorized as ‘business freaks’.”’ 
The difficulty is further aggravated because many companies do not have a clear sal- 


ary administration program for such personnel nor is there much done in the way of 
position evaluation. 


Mr. Wyatt speaks well of some progressive orgainzations which have an advancement 
of promotion opportunity system for the scientific personnel — a ‘‘three-way up’’ 
advancement plan which provides opportunities to move up in scientific administra- 
tion, general administration, or professional recognition in 

the technical field (senior scientist, corporate metallurgist, or staff position). 
Increased R. & D. productivity can also be generated through (1) directed creativity, 
(2) improved technical competence, and (3) increased technical productivity. 


(310-59) 


SUBORDINATES’ PERCEPTIONS OF THE PRODUCTIVE ENGINEER. 
R. E. STOLTZ. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 5, October 1959. Pages 306-310. 


Forty co-op engineering students were asked to individually describe the one most 
productive engineer they knew. A 250-item checklist was used; 40 were also asked 
to describe the least productive engineer known. A description of the stereotype of 
the productive engineer as seen by subordinates is given, together with tables indi- 
cating the 30 most and 30 least discriminating items. 


In general, the productive engineer is seen as a versatile person, intelligent, with 
good analytical reasoning ability. This versatility is apparently restricted to activ- 
ity within the engineering area only and is controlled by a sense of the practical 
problems involved in a task, although he is willing to try unique approaches or 
attempt new methods in search of a solution. One of the most marked characteristics 
of the productive engineer is his tremendous interest in his work, as distinguished 
from interest in the company. 


The subordinates see the high producer as having the ability to capably administer 
his own work and the work of others and having a definite orientation toward accept- 
ing responsibility, but as not being particularly fond of administrative work. The 
subordinates do not appear to view him as any more likeable or agreeable than the 
low producer, but they do consider him to be somewhat more mature, although perhaps 
more aloof, than the less productive. As expected, he is accorded a high degree of 
respect by subordinates. (311-59) 


PROBLEMS IN APPRAISAL PROGRAMS. H. F. ADAMS. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 9, Sept. 1959, 
Pages 3-11. 


According to the author, Training Supervisor, Monsanto Chemical Company, appraisal 
and counseling of managers is an area of management development in which almost 
every company of any size is engaged. The problem is, however, are these programs 
doing any good or are they a waste of time, effort and money? In many instances 
such programs are emphasized to wards personality traits rather than job performance, 
Herein appears to be the chief cause for lack of results. Industrial managers are 
usually more competent in measuring work done against job descriptions, performance 
standards and position requirements rather than the abstract psychological traits of 
initiative, judgment, vision, or aggressiveness. 


Adequate preparation, by both the supervisor and the employee, is required for mean- 
ingful appraisal interview. This is perhaps the most difficult part of the program. 
Here, again, if the attention is directed toward appraising job performance rather _ 
than personality traits, the chances of success are much higher. Such efforts require 
both skill in using questions and summarizing on the part of the interviewer, and the 
development of objective and mutually understood job criteria against which fair and 
objective appraisals can be made. 
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TRAINING 


{see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:....... DEVELOPMENT) 


WHEN THE COACH CAN’T COACH. E. C. MILLER. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec, 1959. Pages 35-41. 


Unless a senior manager happens to be a natural-born teacher, it’s unrealistic to 
expect him, at the close of his career, to develop into aneffective coach. Neverthe- 
less, there are a variety of steps the company can take when the coaching relation- 
ship that should exist between superior and subordinates is obviously lacking. The 
pros and cons of each is discussed. 


These steps include: (1) promoting the older manager to an advisory position where 
he can serve as a consultant to his not fully experienced subordinate ; (2) leaving the 
older manager with his position and status intact, but giving him assignments that 

he must delegate to his subordinate — and he is then rewarded for the latter’s suc- 
cess; (3) establishing a staff agency in the organization to work directly with the 
young manager; (4) retaining a consultant to work with the promising subordinate; 

(5) using a subordinate of the younger manager as an observer from whom he can 
receive suggestions and encouragement and through whom he can report his problems 
with the older manager directly to the top; (6) giving assignments to younger managers 
that require them to work with effective older managers; (7) establishing junior 
boards or similar groups under the control of an effective older manager; (8) assigning 
promising younger managers to task-force assignments in which they are called upon 
to investigate and report on special problems and make recommendations concerning 
them to top management. 


(313-59) 
THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TRAINING FUNCTION. 
H. S. 3ELMAN AND J. E. BLIEK. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13,’ 9, Sept. 1959. Pages 26-43. 


This report, the fourth of a study of the status and functions of training departments 
in business, industry and government sponsored by the Professional Standards 
Committee, ASTD, shows how training units or departments are staffed, what sub- 
divisions are currently found, how they are designated, what purposes they serve, 

and in what numbers they are employed. The authors, both of Pade University, have 
organized the article into four parts: (a) administrative and instructional responsi- 
bilities, (b) specialized training positions, (c) types of persons actually engaged in 
conducting or operating training programs, and (d) analysis of the structure of the 
training function. 


The report concludes that no clear-cut picture of administrative and operating patterns 
in training has emerged from the data collected in this study. Some valid conclusions, 
however, may be drawn. These include: (1) most professional trainers are expected 
to perform a variety of duties and to be familiar with all phases of training; (2) Train- 
ing staffs generally are small, even in quite large organizations; (3) a considerable 
proportion of training administrators spend some time in instructing; (4) the organiza- 
tion of the training function does not differ from that which is found in the production, 
sales, finance, or any other function in the company or agency; and (5) training is 
well organized and accepted as a distinct and important element in business, industry 
and government. (314—59) 


TRAINING FOR THE 81IG COUNT. E.M. COOK. 
Jour, Amer. Soc, Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Now. 1959. Pages 10-12, 


This article describes how the Census Bureau has planned for a massive training 
effort prior to the 1960 census taking. Before the 165,000 enumerators actually start 
ringing doorbells, it will have participated in the biggest, most far-flung training - 
gram since World War II. This is formalized to include verbatim training guides, ilm- 
strips, recorded interviews, practice enumerations, etc. to assure both uniformity and 
scope. This is necessary due to the large amount of technical information that must 
be taught in a short time and the fact most crew leaders will have had little or no 
prior experience in the training field. 


Several facets of the decennial training program mentioned are: (1) a pre-training 
booklet designed to give newly appointed enumerators an appreciation of their future 
responsibilities before they ever attend their first class; and (2) comprehensive _ 

reparation for answering questions is not included — instead, a reference manual is 
included as the enumerators work kit. This carefully conceived and planned formal 
training program is largely directed toward use of unskilled people as trainees and is 
based on the premise that actual practice teaching and ‘‘dry runs’’ are worth a dozen 
committee meetings. Interestingly, the author cites that ‘‘Most adult training should 
be slanted toward junior high school, preferably 8th grade in this kind of effort. 


(3 15—59) 
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WHAT 60 COMPANIES THINK ABOUT BACK-TO-COLLEGE PROGRAMS. 
Ss. G. HUNERY AGER. 
Personnel J ournal. Vol. 38, No. 6, November 1959, Pages 215-219, 


‘Why send mature executives back to college to take courses extending from two 
weeks to several months or longer?’’ asks the author, Department of Management, 
University of Illinois. This article examines methods used by companies to select 
the people and what they hope the experience will do for the individual and for the 
company. The data cited are based on a recently completed study of the practices of 
sixty of America’s leading corporations regarding selection. A major portion of this 
study was devoted to find out whether or not the typical company using advanced 
management training programs has definite selection requirements that potential 
candidates must meet, what these requirements are, what factors most commonly 
influence trainee selection, and, lastly, what selection devices companies use in 
identifying candidates for such advanced training. 


Analysis and evaluation of the information gained by this study indicates that univer- 
sity programs are used primarily to prepare men for additional job responsibilities 
and that the majority of those selected already have proven themselves on the job. 
The age preferences is for a man in his late thirties or early forties. The primary 
goal is to ‘‘broaden’’ the executive — that is, assisting a technical specialist to 
become more generalized in his management thinking. 


(316-59) 


A PHILOSOPHY OF TRAINING. ROSS POLLOCK. 
Jour. Amer Soca Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 13-20. 


The author, Chief, Career Development Section, U. S. Civil Service Commission, con- 
tends that we should train employees, work groups, and organizations to become e ffec- 
tive parts of a democratic civilization. This is an ambitious goal and one difficult to 
attain, for individuals, groups, and organizations resist change imposed from without 
even though they are constantly changing. How successfully management-desired 
changes can be put into effect depends upon an individual’s motivations, his work 
associate’s support for the change, the support management itself provides to the 
—_ and the rewards the organization offers to those who accommodate to the 
change. 


The responsibility for changing career employees is shared by the employees them- 
selves, the supervisors, and management. This collective training challenge is to 
develop the whole man as an individual, as a member of a group and an organization, 
and as a citizen of his community and our civilization. To approach this with any 
hope of success the trainer must have more than an appreciation of current techniques 
and skills for teaching and a knowledge of appli¢d psychology. He must have a funda- 
mental philosophy that supports the why of training so that the how and what have a 
real meaning. Rationale and insight into the ultimate values of training are as vital 
as mastery of techniques. 


(317-59) 


EVALUATING A SUPERVISORY TRAINING PROGRAM. 
F. HUEE AND POWEEL. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 27-29, 


A heartening trend to the authors, who are conference leaders of the Supervision 
Institute at Purdue University, is the professionalization of many training and devel- 
opment programs in business, industry, and government. Training officers are now 
thinking in terms of basic principles, analysis of needs, ethics, and self-growth 
through evaluation, The continuing problem in this process of professionalization 
is to measure program effectiveness. This article presents the results of a recent 
program evaluation — a follow-up questionnaire for training programs given at Purdue 
University. 


The questionnaire was designed to gather information that might answer four ques- 
tions: (1) To what extent is the training being applied on the job?; (2) To what ex- 
tent are the participating organizations undertaking specific or general follow-up 

activities?; (3) What is the value of the Supervision Institute’s services to the organ- 
izations served?; and (4) To what extent have the participants improved their skills? 
There was a 60% response and the results are tabulated under the four question head- 
ings listed above. The general theme of the survey responses was that the value of 
the training was definitely positive, although it varied widely with the individual and 
his supervisor; the degree of individual improvement as a result of training was dif- 
ficult to isolate and measure; and, time and follow-up are needed to reap the greatest 
value and improvement. (318-59) 
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TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING TRAINING PROGRAMS.  D. L. KIRKPATRICK, 
Jour, Amer Soc, Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 12, Dec. 1959. Pages 21-26, 


In this second of a series of four articles the author, Assistant Director, the Manage- 
ment Institute of the University of Wisconsin, presents the importance of objectively 
determining the amount of learning that takes place in a training program. Learning, 
in this context, is defined as: ‘‘What principles, facts, and techniques were under- 
stood and absorbed by the conferees?’’ It is relatively easy to measure the learning 
that takes place in training programs that are teaching skills. Where principles and 
facts are taught rather than techniques, it is more difficult to evaluate learning. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick recommends the use of paper-and-pencil tests where principles and 
facts are the objectives of the training program. Where suitable standardized tests 
can be found (several are cited in the article), it is easier to use them. In many 
instances, however, it is not possible to find a standardized test and the training 
officer must use his skill and ingenuity in devising his own measuring instrument. 

If a training director can prove that his program has been effective in terms of learn- 
ing as well as in terms of reaction, he has objective data to use in selling future 
programs and in increasing his status and position in the company. 


(319-59) 


THE TRAINING FUNCTION BUDGET. H.S. BELMAN AND J. E, BLIEK. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 36-48. 


In this fifth report of a study of the status and functions of training departments in 
business, industry, and government by the Professional Standards Committee, ASTD, 
the authors discuss the costs of maintaining a training staff or, more properly, what 
should the training function cost an organization. At present, limited information is 
available about budgets or budgeting practices as they are related to the training 
activity. It is assumed that the procedures usually followed in setting up budgets 
for other organization functions are applied to training as well. In this connection, 
the question arises whether training should be treated in the same manner as the 
production or sales function or whether the financial outlay for its operations should 
be provided on other grounds. 


This report investigates only certain aspects of the training budget: (1) control of 
the training budget, (2) the significance of training budget size, and (3) the alloca- 
tion of training costs. Some overall criteria developed included the fact that 44% of 
the respondents reported that the training director had a separate budget for which 
he was responsible. Also, a majority of replies stated that the costs of training 
operation were charged to the recipient elements within the organization. Finally, it 
can be assumed that not enough attention is given by training people to practices of 
acquisition and sources of funds, preparation of budgets, or the expenditure of money 
allotted to the training function. More needs to be done in this phase of training 
a a 

dministration (320-59) 


THE TRAINING CHALLENGE. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Jour, Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 12, Dec. 1959. Pages 3-7. 


In this seventh and last in his series of articles on leadership, the author states that 
the overriding problem that faces the business and industrial training director for the 
next decade is to acquire status and respect that measures up to his highest re spon- 
sibility. Essentially, that responsibility is to provide the chief resources for guiding 
young, promising individuals through their career pattern. The major challenge that 
faces the training director is to provide the resources for the executive and potential 
executive to become a leader. This objective necessarily requires that he and his 
staff have these necessary resources to offer. 


To accomplish this the training director must sponsor a bold and dynamic understand- 
ing of the very thing from which training typically suffers; namely, leadership orienta- 
tion in its function. Further, he must know the distinction between a leader and an 
executive (defined and compared in this article) and be willing to exert great initia- 
tive and assume great risk. Dr. Jennings summarizes by stating that to develop lead- 
ers, training must today assume a leadership stature. 


(321-59) 
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EVALUATING A HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING PROGRAM.  P. V. STROUD. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959. Pages 52-60. 


This article describes a systematic approach used to evaluate the results of a human 
relations training program at Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. It compared 
the kind of on-the-job behavior expected to result from the program with the behavioral 
changes that actually took place. 


It was assumed that supervisors who had taken the course would be more likely to use 
a people-centered approach and less likely to use a task-centered approach after 
training than before. It was also assumed that these supervisors would be more likely 
to use the first approach and not the second one than supervisors who had not taken 
the training. A questionnaire was sent to 488 supervisors, including a control group 
who received no training; and, 409 responses were returned. The three-part question- 
naire included a scale which measures the extent to which a supervisor is oriented 
toward his subordinates, a critical incident section, and opinions by the trained super- 
visors as to the extent to which they felt the training course had helped them achieve 
each of its objectives. 


The analysis indicated that the job performance of the trainees was clearly changed 
in certain areas as the result of the training, and the trainees themselves claimed 

that they improved. However, it is necessary to use a measure other than the trainee’ 
opinion to evaluate the results of a training course. 


(322-59) 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 
ROBERT 8ESCO AND OTHERS. 
Jour. Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 10, Oct. 1959. Pages 13-27, 


In recent years management deve lopment programs have been growing in size and num- 
bers. According to the authors, associated with Purdue University, increasing mana- 
gement cost conscionsness has made it necessary to search for more and better 
methods for evaluating these programs. While there are no present techniques or 
methods that can be used for evaluating all organizations or even all training pro- 
grams within an organization, two general principles can be stated: (1) goals and 
needs must be precisely defined, and (2) before and after measures must be taken on 
both the trained and control groups. 


Evaluation requires as serious attention and as much advance planning as any other 
phase of executive development. One point of view proposed which might help all 
training staffs to undertake evaluation of their management development programs: 
‘The emphasis in all evaluation must be on improving the program, not justifying its 
existence.’’ The article includes an extensive source of references on the subject 
and available tests of skills and attitudes for use in program evaluation. 


(323-59) 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS AT THE NAVY'S 
ELECTRONICS SUPPLY OFFICE. A. ADAMS AND Q, W. GUERIN. 
Jour Amen Soc, Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 22-26, 


It is the contention of the two authors, both of ESO, Great Lakes Illinois, that no 
organization should proceed into the field of Electronic Data Processing without 
early and thorough planning to ensure effective manning of the system. This is vital 
Since the most carefully constructed system and the most highly advanced computers 
are of no value without a competent staff of trained personnel to operate them. 

this article are listed the steps by which such a staff of computer programmers were 
developed at ESD in 1956, when the EDP program was still in the first stages, to the 
present. 


This training program was organized into six phases: (1) development of qualifica- 
tion standards, (2) use of selection tests, (3) program announcement of the positions 
pay scales and qualifications requirements, (4) the screening process whereby the 
most able candidates were chosen, (5) the manufacturer’s eight-week formal training 
course, and (6) the guided application training whereby on-the-job training was given 
for four months of instruction in the advanced and finer points of computer program- 
ming. The success of this effort has been the ‘‘outstanding’’ rating given to the ESO 
Univac II operation by authorities in the computer field. 


(324-59) 
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PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This feature is possible through the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. It was prepared by the staff of the Commission’s Library under 
the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian. Selections are made on the 
basis of (1) general availability, (2) pertinence to the public service generally, 
and (3) recency of material. 


Personnel Records Management 
Adams, Charles S., Jr. 


Personnel records simplified. Personnel journal, vol. 32, no. 9, February 1954, pp. 
334-337. 


How United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, consolidated personnel 
records for greater efficiency. 


American Management Association. 


Handbook of personnel forms and records, by Eileen Ahern. New York, 1949. 227 
pp. (Research report no. 16). 


Reproduces forms used in every major activity of personnel administration. Narrative 


sections emphasize content of each type of form, and bring out objectives of each activity 
and underlying principles governing its administration. 


Baldwin, A. T. 


Records at work. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 6, November 1952, pp. 206-208. 


Stresses importance of keeping personnel records geared to company use and tells how a 
large Eastern firm with regional branches set up and maintained such files. 


Duke, Paul. 


Personnel records: along the road to automation. Personnel, vol. 36, no. 3, May- 


June 1959, pp. 31-40. 


Explains how automatic data processing systems can be used in lieu of traditional methods 


of maintaining personnel data. Describes the application of these systems by various com- 
panies and some of the problems brought about by the change-over. 


Hoffman, Roger M. 


Reducing the cost of keeping personnel records. Personnel journal, vol. 29, no. 5, 
October 1950, pp. 172-174. 


Typical unnecessary records and reports which can be eliminated. 


Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
Personnel records, edited and revised by Gordon Bevan. 3rd ed. London, 1953. 52 pp. 


How to plan, develop, and keep up-to-date a personnel records system. 


Kelly, Francis P. 


The use of machine record units in the personnel program. Chicago, Civil Service 

Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1954. 8 pp. (Personnel brief no. 13). 
Presents suggestions as to practical uses and advantages of machine record units in 

public personnel program. Considers functional areas which might be best suited to mech- 


anization, elements to be weighed before adopting such a system, machines, materials, and 
personnel needed, and conclusions as to results that may reasonably be expected. 


Courtesy, Public Personnel Review, October, 1959. 
Public Personnel Association, 
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Kornreich, J. S. 


Personnel records for the small company. Personnel, vol. 29, no. 5, March 1953, pp. 
431-436. 


Describes a multi-purpose personnel record form developed to take care of various types 
of personal data and work experience. 


O'Sullivan, Wilfred J. 


Better personnel records at less cost—at Ford. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 8, 
January 1953, pp. 288-290. 


Describes new forms used in the Hourly Personnel Records System established at Ford 
Motor Company and tells of the advantages derived from them. 


Patton, Wendell M. 


A yardstick for personnel records. Personnel journal, vol. 33, no. 8, January 1955, 


pp. 291-295. 


Recommends periodic re-evaluation of personnel records and presents eight desirable 


characteristics to look for: simplicity, clarity, practicality, durability, uniformity, distinc- 
tiveness, economy, and necessity. 


Sappenfield, Max M. 


Reporting and recording of employee absences. Journal of the College and University 
Personne) Association, vol. 10, no. 2, February 1959, pp. 38-44. 


Discussion of recording and reporting of personnel absences both for daily use and for 
evaluating personnel practices. Includes recording forms. 


Stitt, Richard W. 


Reporting personnel statistics. Personnel, vol. 26, no. 4, January 1950, pp. 293-295. 


Sample form Philadelphia Transportation Company which contains thirty-five items of 
personnel information arranged so that important facts and trends are readily discernible. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. 
Public personnel administration. 4th ed. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 628 pp. 


Records and reports: pp. 555-557. Enumerates types of personnel records and tells of the 
efforts in the federal service to simplify and improve them. 


U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Evaluating your personnel management. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
88 pp. (Personnel management series no. 6). 


Chapter 9: Personnel records and reporting. Points out three objectives of maintaining 
adequate personnel records: (1) to show legal and procedural requirements have been met; 
(2) to furnish a basis for personnel decisions and planning operations; (3) to serve as a basis 
for reports on personnel activities. Provides a procedure for evaluating these goals. 


U. S. Interagency Records Administration Conference. 


Documenting civil service employment. Report of fourth meeting, 1952-1953 season, 


January 23, 1953. Washington, 1953. 20 pp. 


Speakers: The standard personnel records system, by Donald J. Biglin, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Retirement system, by Andrew Ruddock, Retirement Division, U. S. 


Civil Service Commission; The pay records system, by James W. Crossland; Disposition 
practices, by Everett O. Alldredge. 
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Willey, Clarence F. 


Simplifying personnel records maintenance. Public Personnel Review, vol. 16, no. 4, 
October 1955, pp. 215-221. 


Explains the system devised for keeping salary and classification data and for keeping 
track of vacant positions in the Vermont Personnel Department. Lists the advantages of 
this employee and position inventory system. 


Yoder, Dale 
Personnel principles and policies. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 602 pp. 


Chapter 29: Manpower recerds and reports. Considers various types of personnel records 
and the functions they serve. Suggests a periodic appraisal of existing and proposed man- 
power documents. 


Yoder, Dale and others. 


Handbook of personnel management and labor relations. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. 1 v. 


Section 22: Records and reports. Comprehensive discussion of all aspects of personnel 
records management which emphasizes their importance as a method of providing facts 
for professional manpower managers. 


Useful PPA Publications 
—to add to your personal personnel library 


Manpower for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. Eli Ginzberg and 
James K. Anderson. How government agencies can more effectively 
develop and use the nation’s manpower resources. 


List price, $2.00—-PPA members, $1.50 

Public Personnel Councils. Theodore H. Lang. Procedures involved in 
setting up a personnel council, its composition, functions and purposes, 
and its operation. List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 
Personnel Research Frontiers. Cecil E. Goode. Why are governmental 


personnel research needs lagging? The answers, given here, are of vital 
importance to personnel executives and their staffs. 


List price, $3.50—PPA members, $2.50 
Write for PPA Publications Catalog, listing 40 personnel publications. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 66th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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EXHIBIT 2 


What's the Score Now 


With Psychological Tests? 
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BY Lyle M. Spencer 
President 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 


Y now, nearly every corporation 
executive is familiar with the 
tests used to weed out the crab- 
grass from the Merion blue among 
potential employees. Indeed, the 
psychologists who developed these 
tests in their laboratories never 
expected their science to be em- 
braced so ardently by businessmen. 
The old-fashioned boss, after all, 
had strong notions about the men 
and women he wanted to hire. ‘“‘The 
most valuable ability of all,” old 
Jonathan Ogden Armour, Chicago’s 
meat-packing titan, proclaimed in 
the 1890's, “is the ability to select 
men of ability.” 

Some executives, therefore, have 
devised elaborate techniques for 
picking job applicants in the tradi- 
tional face-to-face meeting. The 
interview contrived by Vice-Admi- 
ral Hyman G. Rickover, for ex- 
ample, is as harrowing as any 
Hindu ordeal by fire. The moment 
of truth arrives for a young Navy 
officer when—seated in a special 
chair with its front legs trimmed 
shorter than the rear ones, his eyes 
blinded by the sun’s rays focused 
through Venetian blinds—he con- 
fronts Admiral Rickover. Then the 
“father of atomic submarines” fires 
a tricky salvo like this one: 

“Suppose you’re on a _ sinking 
ship with five other men. The condi- 
tions are that one, and only one, of 
you can be saved. Are you resource- 
ful enough to talk the others into 
letting you be the man to survive?” 
As soon as the applicant sputters 
“Yes, sir,” Rickover summons five 
men into the room and pipes: “All 
right, son, start talking.” 

While Rickover is certain he has 
succeeded in separating the dull, 
orthodox thinkers from the clever 
crackajacks by this method, there 
are some interviews—which are 


Courtesy, American Business, Vol. 29, No. 10, October, 1959 (Dartnell Publications); 


and, the author, Lyle M. Spencer. 
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rigorous tests in themselves, no 
matter how formal or bizarre— 
which fall short. 

One famous early experiment, 
conducted in 1916, sought to learn 
how well a batch of businessmen 
could judge job hunters from across 
a desk. The interviewers were 23 
experienced men, mostly sales man- 
agers who hired salesmen all the 
time. Each manager quizzed and 
rated the same 24 applicants. The 
results were almost as _helter- 
skelter as if the names had been 
jotted on slips of paper and churned 
by an electric fan. No single appli- 
cant was ranked first by more than 
three of the 23 interviewers. One 
man was rated first by one man- 
ager, but sixteenth, nineteenth, and 
twenty-second by others. 


Some Study Faces 


The search for methods to find 
uncommon talent has led some ex- 
ecutives to use a test of abilities 
as revealed in facial appearances— 
the Merton System. Jolin R. Bangs, 
industrial and personnel relations 
director of The Budd Co. in Phila- 
delphia, for instance, claims that 
he can spot personality traits in 
the faces of men—in the jutting 
chin, the drooping eyelid, or any 
combination of the 108 different 
facial bulges, curves, and ridges 
the late Holmes Whittier Merton 
charted into a scheme for picking 
executives. Today there are some 
2,000 Mertonians scattered across 
the country, most of whom consider 
the system a canny way of gauging 
that elusive quality known as ‘‘ex- 
ecutive drive.’”’ But most of them 
also, like Bangs, employ more usual 
personnel techniques like interview- 
ing and performance records—as 
well as psychological tests. 

Testing has come a long way 
since Alfred Binet, working at the 


Sorbonne in Paris, administered the 
first intelligence test to school 
children in 1905. Today there are 
tests for practically everything the 
human body can perform or the 
mind conceive. 

Besides tests of mental aptitude 
or intelligence, which are known 
to Americans by the cryptic initials 
1.Q., there are tests of achievement, 
measurements of how mucn a per- 
son has learned, and of personality, 
to help uncover drives and ambi- 
tions as well as such temperament 
traits as stability and impulsive- 
ness, introversion and extroversion, 
vigor and apathy. There are tests 
for physical skills like manual 
dexterity and finger dexterity, for 
such talents as mechanical aptitude 
and musical aptitude, for opinions 
and interests in job conditions and 
home conditions. 

Schools and colleges use tests 
for such purposes as admissions, 
ability groupings, scholarship 
awards, and career planning. The 
military services use them to find 
radar operators, clerk-typists, sub- 
mariners, and aircraft pilots. Dur- 
ing World War II, for instance, Dr. 
John C. Flanagan, now at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, directed a 
huge team of psychologists to cull 
the square pegs from the Air Force 
long before it invested the $25,000 
required to train one of them to 
fly. In follow-up control studies, he 
found the testing program paid for 
itself many times over in smaller 
training costs alone, to say nothing 
of the disastrous crack-ups that 
were averted and the defeats turned 
into victories. 

Atomic scientists today are urg- 
ing exhaustive psychological tests 
on the pilots who man Strategic 
Air Command craft armed with 
nuclear devices. They reason that 
a pilot who suddenly goes’ berserk 
or gets a whim to drop an atomic 
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bomb might plunge the world into 
a holocaust. 

Business firms have found that 
some tests are useful to select the 
people they will hire and to assist 
officials in making crucial decisions 
on promotions, reassignments, and 
shelvings. Tests, company execu- 
tives have discovered, often yield 
promising, sometimes canny clues 
to the capabilities, interests, and 
personalities of managers and 
workers; moreover, they help cut 
the big costs of miscalculating a 
candidate’s qualifications—of hir- 
ing him when he shouldn't be hired 
or placing him in the wrong job. 


‘“Right’’ Man for Job 


It is a rare organization which 
attempts to pop men and women 
into neat, square pigeonholes solely 
on the basis of test scores—even 
though, on occasion, managers and 
personnel officials are under great 
stress and strain to pinpoint the 
“right” man for the job. 

Increasingly, articulate argu- 
ments have been launched against 
the alleged “blight of testomania.” 
Following at some distance the 
perorations of William H. Whyte, 
Jr., in The Organization Man, an- 
other writer, Alan Harrington, in 
an exercise called Life in the 
Crystal Palace, has labeled com- 
pany interviewers and testers ‘the 
sorcerer’s apprentices,” who must 
each “earn his salary by adding his 
own modest but shrewd appraisal” 
of the job applicant. Indeed, if the 
recent glut of published material 
on the subject is any indication, all 
Americans must be compassionate 
to tears at the fate of their col- 
leagues whose minds are poked and 
probed by the devices of psycholo- 
gists and whose personalities are 
matched against cardboard cutouts. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, presi- 


1 


The use of psychological testing to select and pro- 
mote employees has come under a good deal of fire 
recently. Tests have been termed unwarranted in- 
trusions into private lives and a means to nip the 
ingenuity of potential Thomas Edisons and Henry 
Fords. Giving an able rebuttal to these charges is 
Lyle M. Spencer (shown at bottom of facing page), a 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Spencer earned his master's degree in 
sociology there in 1935 and has been president of 
Science Research Associates since he founded 


that organization in 1938 


dent of Du Pont, has observed in 
his little book, The Uncommon 
Man, that tests ‘assume a standard 
or a personality pattern against 
which candidates can be calibrated, 
and a set job or specifications which 
tend to give a fixed rigid image of 
the nominee. I don’t like these as- 
sumptions, nor do I like precise job 
descriptions.” Although Greenewalt 
recognizes that physicians, account- 
ants, barbers, and even boiler engi- 
neers in most states must pass the 
tests of licensing authorities before 
they can practice, he denies that 
tests can be found to winnow the 
qualities of executive performance. 
“We must rely in large measure on 
intuition and hope and pray that 
our candidate’s performance will 
reflect our wisdom rather than our 
incompetence,” he has written. 

In rebuttal to these criticisms of 
tests and of testers, the psycholo- 
gists reply: People will continue 
to confound all efforts to classify 
them with the accuracy or speed 
of an IBM sorter. 


Predict ‘Brave New World” 


Any rigid, mechanized brave new 
world of punched cards and pigeon- 
holes, such as those demoniacally 
described by three Englishmen, 
Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, and, 
now, Michael Young, is abhorred 
by Americans. Young, for instance, 
in The Rise of the Meritocracy, 
envisions a 21st century in which 
teachers also work for corporations 
as talent scouts of promising pupils, 
and in which people must reconcile 
themselves to lesser jobs when their 
senses and skills begin to wane— 
“the managing director had to be- 
come an office mechanic . . . the 


Professor an assistant in the 
library.” 


That this bugaboo of a new serf- 
dom of testing strikes terror in the 
hearts and minds of many is real 
enough. It is hostile to the tradi- 
tional belief in the Protestant 
Ethic—that by persistent pursuit 
of hard work, ambition, self-reli- 
ance, thrift, and competition, an 
individual can succeed. From Ben 
Franklin to Norman Vincent Peale, 
the belief in self-improvement has 
flourished. It also is opposed to the 
Nation’s baseball culture—that if 
a person steals second base, it’s 
commendable and, as a corollary, 
if he can bluff his way into a job, 
it’s admirable. Tests, some say, 
would have imprisoned the dreams 
of a Thomas Edison or a Henry 
Ford in our day. 

This is nonsense. The facts of 
the matter are these: 

Tests are not an unwarranted 
intrusion on private lives or a 
mechanism to nip the ingenuity of 
innovators. Our company, Science 
Research Associates, just last 
month published a test, devised by 
Dr. Morris Stein of the University 
of Chicago, that aims to help indus- 
try select the most creative scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Tests, then, seek to measure 
individuality, for psychologists 
know that people have differing 
abilities, interests, and personali- 
ties. Thus, a study of students who 
had selected their careers on the 
basis of psychologically sound voca- 
tional guidance, founded mainly on 
tests, once showed that 28 had 
succeeded for every one person who 
failed. For a similar group not 
given guidance, the ratio of success 
to failure was only 50-50. 

The management consulting firm 
of Booz, Allen & Hamilton once 
used a battery of tests to determine 
the promotability of 1,427 execu- 


tives in 25 companies, varying in 
sales volume from $10 million to 
more than $1 billion a year. The 
findings: 35 percent were promo- 
table, 54 percent were satisfactory 
in their present jobs, and the re- 
maining 11 percent were considered 
unpromotable. 

Whether the consulting com- 
pany’s report was used is not 
known, but in this instance tests 
had helped ferret out individual 
potentialities. 


Tests Give Second Chance 


Histories of people whose feeble 
scholastic or work records had 
stymied their chances for success 
are familiar to almost everyone. 
Often tests may provide the first 
glimmering that an injustice has 
been done. Consider the case of the 
ex-basketball star who dribbled his 
way through college with a low C 
average and, after a series of un- 
fortunate job choices, wound up at 
a menial post in a large midwest 
retail chain. When a battery of 
tests revealed his promise, he was 
boosted up the managerial ladder 
through successive steps of respon- 
sibility until he now heads the 
company’s eastern territory. 

Undoubtedly, this executive will 
favor tests forever, viewing them 
as uncanny predictors of Wonder 
Men. Reliable professional psy- 
chologists avoid glittering claims 
that tests are panaceas for all 
selection problems. Sometimes the 
scientist must pooh-pooh the re- 
sounding hurrahs shouted his way 
by the boss. 

Something like this occurred a 
few years ago when W. Harold Rea, 
the president of Canadian Oil Com- 
panies, Ltd., addressed Toronto’s 
National Sales Executives Club. 
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Rea told of a company whose presi- 
dent called in a psychologist one 
day to examine all the top men, in- 
cluding the president. After the 
psychologist had administered a 
battery of aptitude and personality 
tests and had interviewed all the 
executives in depth, he reported 
bluntly that the president was the 
chief source of the firm’s difficulties 
—he was a worrier and a penny 
pincher, far too indecisive and un- 
willing to delegate authority. Crest- 
fallen, the president thought of 
retiring, but he was persuaded to 
stay on if he could redefine the jobs 
of the other executives. When this 
was done, the others took a re- 
newed interest in their work and 
the president steered clear of day- 
to-day details. Company sales and 
profits improved sharply. At the 
end of his speech, Rea said, ‘The 
company I have been talking about 
is my own. The chief executive I 
have been talking about was your 
speaker,” 

Not all businessmen who have 
used tests are so frank as Rea, and 
the results are not always so spec- 
tacular. Nevertheless, in business 
and industry the use of tests is on 
the rise. In a nationwide survey of 
852 companies taken in 1957, the 
Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Texas found that 
80 percent were using some sort 
of test to measure the capabilities 
of their job applicants. Ten years 
earlier the same researchers dis- 
covered only 57 percent of these 
companies were devoted to testing. 
The number of business clients at 
our company now totals some 
11,000, three times as many as 
in 1949. 


Two Reasons for Test Use 


Behind these impressive statistics 
are two major reasons for the 
extensive use of tests. 

First, the need for specialized 
brain power has accelerated to keep 
pace with the scientific, cultural, 
and technological advances made 
since World War II. To stay com- 
petitive, businesses now require 
larger cadres. of competent man- 
agers, supervisors, and specialists 
than ever before. Thus, between 
1947 and 1957, while nonproduction 
workers increased 52 percent 
throughout the Nation, production 
employees went up by only 1 per- 
cent. Of equal significance is a 
recent study by Dr. Frederick 
Harbison of Princeton which 
showed an average increase of 32 
percent in the executive and super- 
visory ranks in two-thirds of the 


companies he studied since 1947. 

As a result, industrial executives 
like John L. McCaffrey, chairman 
of International Harvester, recog- 
nize that the boss “is like a man 
confronted by an enormous tool 
bench who hopes he can pick the 
right screw-driver for a particular 
job.” The forward-looking corpora- 
tion head, wrestling with crucial 
manpower decisions, welcomes 
yardsticks for the measurement of 
employee qualities—even though 
the ability and personality calcula- 
tor may be less than perfect. 

“Psychology,” says Herman W. 
Steinkraus, chairman of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co. and former president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
“is strengthening executive per- 
formance by bringing deeper in- 
sights into the human factors in 
the decision-making process.” 

Second, as the awesome need for 
brainy employees has burgeoned, 
the cost of finding and training this 
talent has multiplied. Esso Re- 
search and Engineering, for ex- 
ample, reported it cost $1,600 for 
interviews at colleges and factories 
last year to hire one technical man. 
IBM reckons it spends between 
$8,000 and $10,000 on a computer 
salesman before he calls on his 
first customer. In the Midwest, one 
company official complained: “We 
had a 20 percent turnover last year 
in the crop of college lads we hired. 
That doesn’t tell the half of it. The 
20 percent who left were among 
the very best boys. All the mediocre 
men stayed. We will need better 
screening from now on.” 

Executives want to minimize the 
element of risk in the choice of 
employees, especially for top spots. 
Today it is an iron economic im- 
perative to eliminate mistakes in 
selection and placement. This is one 
of the big reasons for the growth 
of testing. 

Following the war, to cite a case 
in point, Sears Roebuck began us- 
ing tests to fatten its batting aver- 
age for the hiring and promoting 
of employees at all levels. Sears 
psychologists studied 199 men who 
had been promoted to supervisory 
jobs, but whose test grades had not 
been used in advancing their status. 
Five years after these men were 
tested, the company psychologists 
hauled the test scores from locked 
files to find a remarkable correla- 
tion between the test grades and 
the job performances. One Sears 
psychologist, in fact, offered this 
conclusion on the study: “Predic- 
tions of a given division manager’s 
eventual promotion or nonpromo- 
tion solely on the basis of test 


results can be expected to be correct 
67 percent of the time.” 

Even the best tests, however 
may be misused. Ornery executives 
may abuse tests just as easily as 
they may stifle the free give-and- 
take of job interviews. Some presi- 
dents and personnel officers have 
become so intrigued by the idea of 
spotting the brightest people in a 
group of candidates with a 20- 
minute test that they have made 
grievous mistakes. Tests are suc- 
cessful only when they are used as 
they are supposed to be used—by 
trained psychologists. 


Example of Abusive Use 


An example of the abusive appli- 
cation of tests happened in 1956 
when the Greyhound Lines got a 
new president to cope with its 
sagging bus income. Plagued by 
falling sales, which showed a $20 
million plunge in just two years, 
the president promptly decided to 
prune his payroll. Every man below 
him was given a series of tests, and 
those who did not cut the mustard 
mixed by the boss were fired. 
Nearly 700 people, including two 
vice-presidents, were lopped, re- 
gardless of their experience, super- 
visory skills, or special talents. The 
president admitted he had “a dis- 
tasteful job to do,” and he suc- 
ceeded in putting the blame square- 
ly on the tests instead of where it 
should have lodged—on himself. A 
year and a half later he himself 
was looking for a job. 

Too frequently, tests are used as 
an excuse by executives who are 
too weak to reveal their real inten- 
tions—whether it’s to sweep out 
some workers or promote only cer- 
tain favorites. Fortunately for these 
bosses, tests are secret, impersonal, 
and objective—even when some 
executives are not. 

In companies where tests are 
used properly, management and 
workers generally agree that the 
entire selection and placement pro- 
cedure takes on a more thorough, 
systematic, and democratic tone. In 
short, the objectivity of tests forces 
fairness in using other selection 
measurements. As Dr. G. Roy 
Fugal of General Electric has 
noted: “Tests are only one of 
several tools for choosing and plac- 
ing people. We still depend largely 
upon such conventional devices as 
reference checks, past performance, 
careful interviews, and so forth. 
But tests may sharpen and point up 
decisions. They are more‘than just 
short cuts to make executive selec- 
tion easy.” END 
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